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West Virginia Turnpike. Its 88-mile length 
ired 76 bridges, built from 23,500 tons of 
1. The Bender Bridge, here, is 278 feet high, 
: of the tallest bridges east of the Mississippi. 
. Steel supplied the steel and built this bridge. 


siilve- Builders Paradise is the recently com- 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. > UNIO 


Only STEEL can 
/ do so many jobs 
SO well 


t's No Fish Story. More than 1000 pounds of steel are used every day, just to make fish 
books. Those giant hooks in the picture are used to catch tuna, marlin or albacore. About 
000 of the small No. 6 trout hooks can be made from a single pound of steel. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


= For further information on any product mentioned in this adv 


CAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . 
ELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . 
; N SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. — 


Like Flicking A Light Switch. Want finger-tip 
control of light and air in your home or office? 
You get this with venetian blinds made of 
steel. And steel venetian blinds are made in 
just about any size you will ever need—like 
the whopper shown here. In addition to their 
trim beauty, steel slats give privacy and pro- 
tect rugs, draperies and furniture from sun 
damage. Steel slats are flexible and tough, 
easy to clean. and they will not crack or warp. 
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The Bow-Legged Tr uck. This unusual machine 
is called a straddle truck, because it literally 
stands over a load (up to 25 tons), hoists it, 
then rolls away. The truck can actually roll 
over a full-size automobile without touching 
it. It uses many USS steel plates and bars. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


ertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
_ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-1683 
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From Chicago... 
MORE 
PEOPLE 
FLY UNITED 
THAN ANY 
OTHER 
AIRLINE! 


Through September of this 
year, 897,477 people have flown 
United from Chicago—more by 


far than on any other airline. 
Your choice of 84 Mainliner® 
flights daily—deluxe First Class 
and thrifty Air Coach from both 
Midway and O’Hare Field. 


Remember — 
there's a difference 
when you travel in the 
Mainliner manner 


ao. LAje ee 


Call Financial 6-5700 or call an 
authorized travel agent. 
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Chicago Business 


October, 1955 
Building. permits: 2222 1,091 


ai 
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1,027 


Cost = a eee $ 25,954,013 26,498,190 $ 
Contracts awarded on buildin rojects 

TE Cbok! Co. ee ee 2,590 3,020 

Cost? 3 222, 28 ee ee eres oS as $ 75,863,000 $ 100,038,000 $ 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) ‘ 

Real, estate transfers = 8,801 é 9,096 , 

Consideration) 22 Ase $ 7,146,271 $ 7,396,803 $ a 
Banke clearings “2a ee $ 4,502,377,504 $ 4,410,480,278 $ 3,957,991,2'% 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... 
Chicago only]. === $12,489,484,000 


$25,665,090,000 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank loans (outstanding) =» 3,209,000,000 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area 972,529 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 79,461 
L.C.L. merchandise cars______ So? eS. 20,155 


Electric power production, kwh — 1,532,154,000 


Industrial gas sales, therms.._______ ae 13,523,355 
Steel production (net tons) _ DOES 3 1,880,700 
Postaly receipts§ 26 2a ee ee $ 13,039,035 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals cg2 2) sl 22 ie pe ‘ 397,751 
Departures: = = 8 ee 418,349 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100) 119.0 
Receipts of salable livestock _.- 516,301 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties. 25,090 


January, 1956, Tax Calendar 


1,447,044,000 

12,734,212 i 
1,810,800 

13,253,223 $ 


Date Due 
15 


15 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


Tax 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, Use Tax, and Mu- 
nicipal Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of December, 1955 


Final payment of 1955 estimated tax by individuals. 
Last day for filing amended, or first estimate by farm- 
ers, for 1955 (or you may file a final 1955 return) 

If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to 

or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 


Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 
and Social Security taxes during month and $100 
Excise Tax should pay amount to 

or remittance may be made with quarterly return 
directly to ea 

File Employer’s Application for Termination of cov- 
erage report, for employers who did not have em- 
ployment experience in 1955 equal to 4 or more 
employes for 20 weeks. (Illinois Form UC-IC) Must 
be filed prior to February 1, 1956. 

Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report and payment for fourth quarter of 
1955 (Forms UC-3 and UC-40) 

Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income taxes withheld by employers 
for last quarter of 1955 (Form 941); must be accom- 
panied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); also trip- 
licate copies of Form W-2a (withholding receipt) 
Employer’s Quarterly Tax Return for Household Em- 
ployes — last quarter of 1955 — return and payment 
(Form 942), Base $50 in wages paid in one quarter. 
Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1955. 
This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1955 taxable pay- 
roll. Tax may be paid quarterly. (Form 940) Wage 
base $3,000. 

Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 1955, 
return and payment (Form 941) 

Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for last 
quarter, 1955 , 
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_ Internal Reyenue 


“Internal Revenu 
Dis D1 
In Rever 


$25,260,000,000 $21,327,000,0() 
$12,584,449,000 $11,150,469,01) 


$ 3,179,000,000 $ 2,619,000,0 


886,592 
76,641 : 
19,738 19,1! 

1,363,907, 4) 


' 


12,697,6 


414,361 
435,857 

118.9 
414,792 


30,787 


Returnable to 


~ 


Dir. of Revenue (Il 


District Director of 
Internal Revenue 


Authorized Deposita 
District Director of 
Internal Revenue 


Authorized Depositan 
District Director of 
Internal Revenue re 

= 
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Director, Dept. of — 
Labor ~ 


Director, Dept. of a 


District Director o 5 
Internal Revenue j 
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District Director 
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What worries a com- 
pany president most? 
, This and many other 
ESSUC cee “6 

pertinent questions 
about the personal and business life 
of a chief executive were answered 
by 463 presidents of companies aver- 
aging $3.5 million a year in products 
and services. ‘Their candid replies 
are the basis for Lyle M. Spencer’s 
article starting on page 13. 

In the past twenty years union or- 
ganization of American workers has 
jumped from less than 3 million to 
more than 17 million workers. What 
has this done to the laws affecting 
the relationship between the em- 
ployer and the employe? Theophil 
C. Kammbholz discusses the trends in 
labor relations laws and sets the 
stage for a better understanding of 
things that have and may happen in 
this vital field. 

Telling the management story, 
how, and to whom is the theme of 
the article starting on page 16 by 
James C. Worthy. Two pages of pic- 
tures, pages 18 and 19, depict some 
current business highlights. Automa- 
tion for the office, big or small, is 
the subject of the article by Phil 
Hirsch, page 20. And for your fu- 
ture enjoyment, there’s a possibility 
of weather to your own specification, 
page 22. 


in this 


John W. Evers, presi- 


Our dent of the Chicago As- 


Cover 


and Industry, signs the 
lease making the Association the first 
tenant in the new Inland Steel Build- 
ing, the first new building to be con- 
structed in Chicago’s loop in 20 
years. The Association will occupy 
the glass-encased first and second 


floors which have been re-designed — 


to meet its special needs. The 19- 
story stainless steel and glass build- 
ing will be located at the Northeast 


corner of Dearborn and Monroe — 


Streets. 


Seated with Mr. Evers is Joseph L. 
Block, president of Inland Steel — 
(left to- 


Company. Standing are 
right): Clarence B. Randall, Inland 


chairman; and Thomas H. Coulter, © 
chief executive officer of the Associa- 


tion. 


sociation of Commerce © 


xa 
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Turner Construction Company, — 


general contractors for the building, 


met, 


expect to start work this month. 
Their contract calls for completion — 


by mid-1957. Inland Steel plans to _ 


occupy the top seven floors. ae 
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Founded in 1886, the Gonnella Bak- 
ing Company on Chicago’s north side, 
is one of the largest bakeries in the 
country specializing in hearth-baked 
French and Vienna bread. Perhaps the 
longest made, it features a king-size 
French loaf, 34 inches in length, which 
is very useful for making those spectac- 
ular “Submarine” or ‘Poor Boy” sand- 
wiches. . 


©) THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE 


One of four gas-fired traveling bake ovens in use at the Gonnella Baking Company, 2006 W. Erie St., Chicago, for 
baking French and Vienna bread. This oven is 25 feet in le1gth and has automatic burner and temperature control. 


GAS at work for Chicago's Industr 
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The bread is sold to independent gro- 


ceries, chain stores, pizzerias and other _ 


restaurants. Gonnella uses 


trucks for distribution to a territory ex- 


tending south to Gary, Indiana, north to = 
Waukegan and west to Elgin and Au- a 
rora. Longer baked for better texture, — 


gas is the only fuel used in the plant 3 


for baking this popular bread. 
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oming--New TV First For Chicago 


hicago, which was the birthplace of Lee DeForest’s 
aagic vacuum tube and which today is the nation’s 
sading center of electronic production, is soon to score 
10ther first in this dynamic industry which already 
as done so much to revolutionize American life. 
me time around mid-April, 1956, Chicago’s WNBQ 
vill begin broadcasting all locally originated live 
blevision programs in color. It will be the world’s 
rst all-color television station, with some ten hours of 
olor broadcasts daily. 
This pioneering step was announced by Brigadier 
eneral David Sarnoff, chairman of Radio Corpora- 
ion of America and the NBC network, of which 
NBQ is a member. WNBQ’s complete conversion 
color marks another move in RCA’s assault on what 
cen. Sarnoff calls the black-and-white curtain. Color 
TV receivers have been available to the public for 
:pproximately two years but sales have never “gotten 
eff the ground.” The problem has been of the vicious 
circle type. Without mass production, receivers neces- 
sarily are very costly. Without a reasonable number 
o£ color receivers in homes, commercial incentive to 
put color telecasts on a regular basis in quantity has 
noe lacking. And without an adequate fare of color 


programs, there has been no strong stimulus for the 
oublic to buy receivers at any price — hence, no mass 
larket on which to base mass production. 

RCA and NBC have set out to break this circle in 

hicago, the country’s second largest market, by 
supplementing network color programming with a 
full daily fare of local programs. General Sarnoff 
reports that there is already evidence that color tele- 
Fon is breaking through as a result of the step-up 
in network programming this fall. Although color 
receivers are still in the luxury price class, costing 
$800 or more, they are being sold by “dealers as fast 
| they are being turned out.” 
_ Anyone who has watched color TV knows what a 
niraculous addition color makes to viewing pleasure. 
hose who have not, have a truly exciting experience 
aiting them. 
Chicago is extremely fortunate to have been selected 
the world’s first city to have a station going on a 
ll color basis. We can all hope that this pioneering 
p by RCA and NBC will be greeted with spectacular 
ess, not only because of the added pleasure it 
| offer to viewers here but because of the tremen- 
impetus the whole television industry will receive 
the color log jam is broken. And Chicago, the 
center of TV receiver production in the coun- 
tands to gain more than any other community 
color becomes a mass seller. 


The Editor’s Page 


Factors in the Teacher Shortage 


The Fund tor the Advancement of Education in a 
report entitled, “Teachers for Tomorrow” has pointed 
out some very pertinent but generally overlooked facts 
about the widely heralded shortage of teachers. 


It is often said that if teaching salaries were raised 
the supply problem would be solved. Admittedly the 
general average is too low compared with salaries in 
competing fields, especially for men. Merely correcting 
this disparity, according to ‘““Teachers for Tomorrow” 
would not be a complete answer to the problem, 
however. The report cites several other problems con- 
tributing to the shortage in the profession, including: 

“1, Advancement is not based on performance; the 
best and the mediocre move up the salary ladder to- 
gether on the basis of time served and credit accu- 
mulated. 


“2. Top salaries especially are much too low; unlike 
other professions there are no outstanding rewards 
for the most outstanding people. As a result, many 
of our ablest young people choose careers where the 
prospect of high rewards are greater. 

“3. Teaching as presently organized inevitably 
wastes highly trained manpower in three conspicuous 
ways: (a) by burdening qualified teachers with a host 
of non-professional tasks; (b) by assigning essentially 
the same functions and degree of responsibility to the 
best and poorest teachers alike; and (c) by failing to 
unleash the student’s own natural capacity and ‘pro- 
pensity to learn’ by giving older and more advanced 
students an opportunity to participate in the instruc- 
tion of younger students.” ‘Phe report also recommends 
economizing on teachers’ time by cutting down on 
“spoon feeding” and giving students greater opportun- 
ity for independent study by using more teacher aids 
and cutting down on non-professional work of teach- 
ers. ; 

These are factors which are largely within the 
control of the teaching profession itself. In recent 
years forward looking communities all over the coun- 
try have been striving hard to raise the pay for 
teaching. As a result, the trend has been sharply 
upward. The level still is too low and the shortage 
of teachers promises to get worse before it gets better. 
But acting on the recommendations of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the teaching profes- 
sion itself can help to improve the situation while 
citizen leaders in progressive communities continue 
to do their part by working for higher salary scales. 
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is “where the steak is born” 


Everyone is a king when 
it comes to royal dining. 


Right in the heart of the 


: 
== Yards is where the king 
ig of foods... prime steak 


...is served best! 


the matador room 
Excellent cookery in 
authentic Spanish atmos phere 


‘Stock Yard Inn 


"12 Minutes from the Loop” 
42nd and Halsted 


ag 
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Here... theres. | 


and Everywhere 


e Consumer Spending — Food and 


alcoholic beverages accounted for 30 
per cent of consumer expenditures 
for the first half of 1955 according 
to a recent survey of the Department 
of Commerce. Housing accounted 
for 12 per cent; clothing and shoes, 
8 per cent; automobiles and parts 
7 per cent; furniture and household 
equipment, 6 per cent; household 
operating expenses, 5 per cent; trans- 
portation, 3 per cent; gas and oil, 
3 per cent; all other items 26 per 
cent. 


e Another Chicago First — Cook 
County Hospital recently opened 
what is believed to be the largest 
and most complete diagnostic X-ray 
department in the world. With 13 
rooms of equipment and occupying 
a total of 24,500 square feet of space, 
the department features automatic 
electronic and electrically operated 
facilities that approach automation 
in X-ray services. Included are two 
“Fluroex”’ amplifiers with a fluoro- 
scopic image 200 times brighter than 
conventional screens, and for the 
first time in this country a transverse 
planigraph that “looks around cor- 
ners” to view a portion of the body 
in “slices” as if the physician were 
inside looking down. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation X-ray Division 
provided all the equipment in the 
new department. 


¢ Mail Order Catalogs — Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company uses 1,400 
carloads of paper and spends $20,- 
000,000 annually for the services and 
products of the graphic arts in pro- 
ducing the 75,000,000 catalogs dis- 
tributed a year. 


¢ Fuel for Defense — If the total 


fuel for our armed forces for one 


year were placed in tank cars, the 
string of cars would reach from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee by way of Mex- 


ico City. This fuel tab cost the Uf} 
taxpayers about three quarters offf 
billion dollars this year, according § 
General Thomas D. White, Vi 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force. 


e Domestic Newsprint Producti¢ 
— Domestic newsprint production 
1954 was up 12 per cent over 19 
according to the American Forg= 
Products Industries, Inc. Producti 
in 1954 totaled 1,191,760 tons 
compared to 1,065,000 tons in 19% 
American consumption of newspri 
last year totaled 6,017,678 tons- 
compared to 6,022,000 tons for 
previous year. In 1954, 19 per ce 
of the newsprint consumed in t 
United States was produced in tf 
country. The big bulk of it com 
from Canada. 


e New Refining Process — Univ: 
sal Oil Products Company has 4 
veloped a new refining process th 
gives gasolines of more than I 
octane for high-compression au 
mobile engines. The process, cal 
“Rexforming,” is termed an advan 
over the platinum catalyst refini 
method now in use. It consists” 
separating low octane fractions fre 
gasolines flowing from the catah 
zone and retaining them in t 
system until completely convert! 
into high octane product. This » 
cycling may be repeated sevel 
times. a 
J 
¢ Meet Maser — An atomic clo 
called “Maser” (short for microwa 
amplification by stimulated emissi 
of radiation) accurately measui 
time at frequencies of 24  billi 
cycles per second. The device u 
lizes energy of ammonia molecu 
to generate high-frequency 
waves without vacuum tubes, ai 
ing to its inventors, Columbi 
versity scientists. Maser also’ 
persia al 
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George Heinemann (left), head of NBC television pro- 
duction in Chicago, has found a new time and money 


ving use for his hands-free “Speakerphone. 


Every Tuesday morning, he calls several of his 
Chicago staff members into his office for a telephone 
necting with NBC's New York production people. 
~The “Speakerphone” makes it possible for everyone 
the Chicago end of the long distance line to hear and 
heard. 

With the “Speakerphone” you don’t have to lift the 


eiver to talk or to listen. A microphone in the base of 
me picks up your voice from several feet away. 


Weekly conference by 


You hear through a separate loudspeaker (shown above). 


You can jot down notes—check files. And when you 
want privacy, you just pick up the receiver and use it in 
the normal way. 

Enjoy a “Speakerphone” in your office—or at home. 
It’s easy to order. And the cost is low. 

In Chicago, please call OF ficial 3-9100. 


Outside Chicago, please call your Bell Telephone 
Company Business Office. (See page | of your Telephone 
Directory for the telephone number.) . 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY — 


Le A a) ves ie 


| CHEMICAL 


NEWEST and SAFEST 


METHOD of STORING 
ry HOUSEHOLD 


EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads Erte. 
all polished surfaces ...no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 


52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 


LAYOUT STRUCTURES 


EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


~109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
| TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


Trends 
in Finance 


and Business 


¢ Holiday Time Off Policies—Eight 
out of ten offices and seven out of 
ten plants in the Chicago area will 
be closed the Saturday before and 
the Monday after Christmas day, a 
Sunday this year, according to a sur- 
vey made by the business statistics 
department of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. 
Questionnaires on holiday time off 
policies were returned by 897 com- 
panies in the area. 

The survey showed that 37 per 
cent of the firms would also close 
their offices for an additional half 
day on the Friday preceding Christ- 
mas day. Only 24 per cent of the re- 
porting firms indicated that they 
would close their plants for the ad- 
ditional half day on December 23. 

Not as much time off will be given 
on the New Year’s week end. About 
75 per cent of the offices and 65 per 
cent of the plants reporting will be 
closed on Saturday, December 31 
and Monday, January 2, 1956. Only 
one out of five offices and 12 per 
cent of the plants will close for a 
half day on December 30. 

Of the 897 companies reporting, 
47 per cent indicated that they were 
having a Christmas party for em- 
ployes. Of these 48 per cent reported 
the party would be on company 
premises. 


¢ Timber Growth Exceeds Re- 
moval — For the first time since 
America began the harvest of its 
virgin forests, the country is growing 
timber faster than it is being re- 
moved according to the American 
Forest Products Industries. 

Timber is now being grown 32 
per cent faster than it is being re- 
moved. This is in contrast with a 
drain, two per cent in excess of 
growth in 1944 and a drain, 80 per 
cent in excess of growth in 1929. In 
view of the increasing use of forest 
materials for pulp and paper, for 
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synthetic fabrics, and for plas@ 
this is an extremely significant fff 
the AFPI reports. : | 

The country is now growing t# 
ber at an annual rate of 14.2 bill 
cubic feet and cutting at a yed) | 
rate of 10.7 billion cubic feet. ® 
1944, the growth rate was 11.9 | 
lion cubic feet of timber and 
cutting rate was 12.2 billion. In 1§ 
the country was growing only & 
billion cubic feet of timber a y 
and cutting for use, 14.5 billion 
bic feet. | 

There is still a deficit in saw t 
ber but growth has almost caught 
with demand. The current reme 
rate is 1.03 times growth. In 1 
saw timber was being removed 
times more rapidly than it was be 
grown and in 1944, 1.6 board f 
were being removed for each f 
which was being grown. The. 
tion’s total commercial forest a 
has increased from 461 million ac 
in 1944 to 484.4 million acres to 
not including timber land in Alas 
Coastal Alaska has 4 million acres 
commercial forest and interior A 
ka has 40 million acres. | 8 
¢ More Golf Courses — 127 t 
golf courses and additions to 
isting courses were opened for p 
during the 12 month period end 
October 1, 1955, to set a new hig ch 
national post-war golf course de\ 
opment, according to the annual 
port of the National Golf For 
tion. The newly opened fa 
added 1,337 holes of golf to t 
ready in play. 

The 108 new golf courses an 


48 states; California leading w 
Texas second with 12, Penns 
third with 9, followed by 
with 6, and New York and the 
of pee with Ss each. = 
ures e 
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LAME MELO 


TO FILL YOUR NEEDS AT 


GREAT WESTERN ST 


e SHEARING @ EDGING, 
@ SLITTING e CUT-TO-LENGTH 
e CORRUGATING @ ROLLER LEVELLING 


MILWAUKEE 
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What Worries Company 
Presidents Most? 


NE side of their personalities 
O that company presidents hide 
carefully from their col- 
leagues is an almost masochistic ca- 
pacity for self-criticism. From the 
day they take over the reins of busi- 
ness control, most chief executives 
are secretly as dissatisfied with their 
own work as with that of their most 
bumbling employe, and their desire 
to improve the quality of their de- 
cisions and activities is as intense as 
their drive to increase company 
profits. 
This is one of the key findings 
from what is possibly the most ex- 
ensive file of information yet col- 
ected about who company presi- 
ents are, what they do, how they get 
where they are, what they think they 
hould do (or do better), and what 
hey fear they do wrong. 


Research Subjects 


The subjects of this research are 
e members of the Young Presi- 
its Club, an organization formed 
years ago by Ray Hickok, Pres- 
nt of the Hickok Manufacturing 
mpany. Originally planned as a 


he ‘author is president of Science Re- 
i Associates of Chicago, Illinois. 


Presidents are paid well for their 
and have beautiful homes but few 


— Ewing Galloway 
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By LYLE M. SPENCER 


Lack of time and personal procrastination head the lists 


however, almost all of their problems are self created 


small informal group where young 
heads of companies could lay out 
business problems before sympathet- 
ic colleagues for discussion, analysis, 
and solution, the YPO now has chap- 
ters all over the United States and 
more than 950 members. 

The same preoccupation with 
their problems which caused the or- 
ganization to grow so rapidly has 
made the members willing to partic- 
ipate in a series of three annual stud- 
ies to locate the areas where they 
were least satisfied with their per- 
formance and needed self-improve- 
ment. For two years in a row, more 
than 60 per cent of the young presi- 
dents filled out detailed question- 
naires, under conditions of guaran- 
teed anonymity, supplemented by 
extensive personal interviews; from 
this source comes most of the statis- 
tical material appearing in the 
present article. In the third year a 
relatively new personnel research 
method, the “critical incidents” 
technique, was used; from this comes 
most of the individual case-history 
material cited in the article. | 

The YPO is limited ta executives 
who have become presidents of their 
concerns before reaching the age of 
40. Hence they are presumably more 
able than the average company head 
in the country — which ought, if 
anything, to add interest to the sub- 


_ ject of what makes neue tick Other- 


\ 


wise, they constitute a good cross 
section of American medium-size — 
business. The annual sales volumes 

of these presidents’ companies range 
from $1 million (a minimum re- — 
quirement for membership) to over a 
$200 million, and their number of 
employes from 50 (another mini- — 
mum requirement) to some 25,000. 


Self Appraisal 


Here are the most important prob- 
lems which the YPO presidents find 
they have, as they look in the mirror — 
and appraise their own performance | 
and need for improvement: 

A frequent movie stereotype of the — 
American executive is a fellow who 
is simultaneously talking on the- 
long-distance phone, dictating to his — 
secretary, eating his lunch from a_ 
tray, and keeping more callers wait- 
ing than a nose and throat doctor. 
Many YPO presidents do have some-_ 
thing of this feeling. Most members 
are constantly plagued by the frus- 
trating feeling that they have mor 
work to do and more people to seé 
on any given day than they can 
satisfactorily handle. 

Although most of them wi 
much longer hours than other e 
ployes, seemingly have far-abo' 
average physical energy, 
possess unusual powers of concen 
tion and the self-discipline to 


a 


tt - 
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tasks through to completion, the 
nagging anxiety of unfinished tasks 
and unsolved problems is never far 
away. 

One frequent result of this con- 
stant time pressure is what their as- 
sociates call “crispness” of action, a 
shortness that may verge on rudeness 
with long-winded visitors. 

Another usual result, whether the 
president is a clean-desk man or a 
paper pyramider, is an almost ado- 
lescent experimenting with new de- 
vices that claim to save time. Be- 
sides the standard techniques of ex- 
ceptionally competent and _ lavishly 
paid secretaries (one president felt 
that “the world’s greatest business 
saboteur can be a secretary who 
doesn’t think she makes enough 
money”), administrative assistants, 
and frenetic use of dictating ma- 
chines, many put fleeting faith in 
Rube Goldberg assortments of me- 
chanical memory joggers, electronic 
communication systems, and push- 
button desks. 

Underlying this surface worry 
about lack of time is the deeper and 
more important anxiety that un- 
finished work on the president’s desk 
means delayed decisions and inter- 
rupted production at lower manage- 
ment echelons. 


Difficult Adjustment 


One of the most difficult adjust- 
ments every president has to make— 
___and possibly none ever makes it com- 
_ pletely—is the shift from being a 
person who pre-eminently accom- 
plishes work personally to one who 
gets things done mainly through 
_ other people. This change is not 
_ quite the same thing as learning to 
delegate authority, a phrase to which 
every president gives lip service 
‘ daily. It involves the president learn- 
ing to think of himself as a teacher, 
_ planner, counselor, supervisor, me- 
_ diator, and sometimes a disciplinar- 
_ ian, rather than being mainly a per- 
poual “doer.” 
One of the key reasons why most 
ss of these presidents got to their pres- 
ent positions was because they are 
“get-things-doners,” and making the 
aa shift to accomplishing work mainly 
e through others is a complicated 
- mental switch for anyone. The main 
job of most presidents begins rather 
than ends when the task of delegat- 
a ing responsibility and authority has 
n been completed. 


aie _ Finding, training, and motivating 
caret a1 i; 


the key executives through whom a 
pr esident must accomplish his work 
is, in several respects, the thorniest 
and longest-lasting problem he faces. 
It is often additionally complicated 
for many presidents by close personal 
relationships that have continued 
over the years, as well as by ties of 
family and friendship. More than 
40 per cent of the presidents covered 
in the surveys mentioned this per- 
sistent problem. 


Fire Too Many 


Not always is the error on the side 
of failure to dismiss an incompetent 
man soon enough. Precipitate, un- 
thought-out action on the other side 
can be equally bad, as in this case: 
“We took over an overstaffed busi- 
ness and started firing indiscrimi- 
nately. We hurt-morale and com- 
munity relations badly. Also, a good 
part of the top staff was gone before 
I really knew what the actual situa- 
tion was — who was worthwhile and 
who was not. Now I’m having a 
tough time rebuilding the organiza- 
tion and retraining at high costs,” 
said one executive. 

Another interesting sidelight to 
this point is the number of presi- 
dents who now blame themselves for 
failure to hire an outstanding man 
when he was available because at 
the time they did not have a specific 
job for him. “Always grab a top 
man when you can,” was one com- 
ment; “the right spot for him never 
fails to turn up soon.” 

The key point to note from these 
examples—and more than 350 others 
like them—is that more than a third 
of all presidents said that the worst 
mistake they made last year, and the 


one that hurt their company most, 


was either having a man in a key 
spot who did not fit or their failure 
to get one who did. Although select- 
ing the wrong man for a major job 
can be an expensive mistake, this 
type of error did not upset the presi- 
dents unduly. Much more important 
in their view was procrastination 
about solving the problem once it 
had been identified. Such procras- 
tination was mentioned eight times 
as frequently in these case histories 
as making the original selection mis- 
take. 

In the same vein, the odds were 
also four times as high that the presi- 
dent, after discovering his mistake, 
would procrastinate about correcting 
it than that he would fire too carly 


r 


» extremely 


conclusion seems to be that, r 
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or unwisely. In these days when 
many executives like to boast abort} 
the fact that no one ever gets fire} 
from their companies, it may IT} 
worth reviewing the question ¢ 
when cradle-to-grave security goil” 
too far at the executive level. 
The question of how and when 1) 
hire or fire key executives in buildin}) 
a top management team is not, GQ 
course, the only factor involved) 
Many of these presidents teem wit} 
ideas about how to motivate the} 
executives better, provide them wit) 
more tax-free fringe benefits, and sé 
up mindstretching seminars to pid | 
mote creativity. These are usual], 
pleasant matters with which to deaf 
The other knotty, unpleasant prolf 
lems generally involved interpe} 
sonal relationships, such as exect) 
tives who could not get alon 
together. 
Said one president: “I had tw 
competent vice presidents, one if 
sales and one in manufacturing, wh 
were feuding with each other. Aftey 
weighing both men carefully, I pr 
moted the one who I thought haf 
most growth potential to executivil 
vice president, and did the best sale 
job I’ve ever done on the other & 
order to satisfy his ego. We now hay 
real company harmony.” 


_ 


What’s Essential? 


The single problem that probabl 
causes presidents the most solitar) 
mental anguish is defining and re 
analyzing at regular intervals 
question: “What are the essentiz 
factors that produce success in m 
company?” This is the ultimate ques 
tion that every president must a 
swer for himself, and it is crucia 
because it sets the needle of the com 
pass on the course that the compar in 
will follow. — } # 

A large proportion of the YPC 
presidents run specialized business 
Being able to spot precisely t 
highly particularized areas of bu 
ness opportunity is, therefore, 
important preside 
skill. Over half the presidents 
veyed had either a spectacular 
cess or a dismal failure in — 
problem area last year. 


to worry continually about wheth 
they have a full understanding ; 
a grasp of their businesses. A 


ter how good 
| (Continue 
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HE National Labor Relations 
Act had its 20th birthday last 
summer. And during the event- 
‘ul intervening years the act, reflect- 
sng the vital nature of the subject 
with which it deals, has by no means 
een left to lie fallow upon law book 
shelves. Indeed, it has made numer- 
dus and sometimes dramatic appear- 
amces in both the press and the 
Congressional Record. Again reflect- 
ing the living character of its subject, 
the act has also grown some during 
Ithese 20 years—by way of. both 
amendment and interpretation. 
The Taft-Hartley amendments, 
dded to the act in 1947, introduced 
at least one concept wholly foreign 
‘to the original. Namely, they 
brought unions within the bound- 
aries of the statute’s unfair labor 
practice restrictions, a distinction 
whic until then, had been held by 
ployers alone. 


Changes Inevitable 


Looking at these two decades of 
labor relations law from this end, it 
s as if one might have guessed 
hat some such change in the original 
‘Was inevitable from the outset. For 


d in considering the nature of 
abor-management relations field 
merican industry, that word, it 
s to me, is “dynamic.” People, 
s, and social and economic con- 
ions simply do not stay put. 


author is General Counsel of the 
Labor Relations Board. This arti- 


nual orleans) oh the Ameri- 
tT ; ninistration 


there is one word that comes to - 


hen the Wagner Act came into” 


ed from his address before the ~ 


Labor Relations Act do not come 


wegislative amendments and interpretive rulings 


ot NLRB and courts keep law abreast of the times 


being organizational strikes were a 
significant disruptive element in the 
industrial scene. Accordingly, to 
reach that condition, the original act 
was keyed to a protection of the em- 
ployes’ right to organize, to select 
their bargaining representative, and 
to bargain with the employer ex- 
clusively through that representative. 
While the full reach and meaning of 
that statute was being hammered out 
in litigation before the National La- 
bor Relations Board and the courts, 
time of course did not stand still. 
Union organization of American 
workers increased from an estimated 
2,850,000 in 1933, before enactment 
of the original statute to about 15,- 
400,000 in 1947, when the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments were made, and 
finally to more than 17 millions at 
the present time. 

With unionism thus on the move, 
and developing on a scale compar- 
able to that of “big business,” it was 
only natural that the statute itself 
should be brought up-to-date. This 
Congress endeavored to do in the 
Taft - Hartley amendments. The 
amendments left intact the original 
protection of the employes’ right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
But they added, among other things, 
requirements that the unions also re- 
frain from coercing employes in their 
right to join or not join a union, and 
that not only employers — but unions 


-as well — must bargain upon request 


in good faith. The amendments also 
added, of course, the restrictions 
upon secondary boycott activities by 
labor organizations. 

Changes in the law with respect 
to a statute such as the National 


Trends in Labor Relations Law 


By Theophil C. Kammholz 


about through Congressional amend- 
ment alone. Such a statute, neces- 
sarily broadly drawn, requires years 
of litigation under varying condi- 
tions to wrest from its literal terms 
their full significance. While the gen-- 
eral counsel’s performance of his 
duties clearly may have a deep im- 
pact upon the development of law 
and policy, under the scheme of the _ 
statute the principal factor in this 

development is unquestionably the 

board. And because the board is so 

clearly the principal factor in this 

respect, the true nature of the de- 

velopment of the body of law in this _ 
field, through the coordinated effort 
of the board and the courts within _ 
the framework of the administrative 
process, is sometimes obscured. ee 


Board’s Responsibility 


The board has the great responsi- 
bility of making the initial determi- 
nation of what the law should bein | 
a given situation — often in a situa- _ 
tion which has never arisen before. 
The theory, of course, is that the — 
members of the administrative agen- 
cy, men constantly absorbed in the _ 
problems of their particular field, 
are in the best position to appreciate 
the full implications of new problems _ 
as they appear, to work out a proper _ 
accommodation of the law to the ; 
conflicting interests present, and to< 
develop an effective remedy for they 
wrong, if there is one. 

For the full development of | 
law, Congress did not ene to 


Human interest photos of company executives are preferred by employe- 
readers to studious cabinet-type portraits. Above candid shot of three officers 


of Sears. 


N the past three decades, the 
growth of employe publications 
and the broadening of the entire 
field of employe communication has 
been phenomenal. Had anyone pre- 
dicted 30 years ago that in Chicago 
alone almost 400 industrial editors 
would be devoting their efforts to 
more than 7 million readers—with 
management picking up the tab for 
all this effort, he would have been 
considered a pure dreamer. 
Nationally, when you realize that 
the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors consists of some 1,300 


The author is Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Sandra Hirsch parks car via loud speaker at one of Sears 
stores. Employes like to know what the other fellow does 


From left Charles H. Kellstadt and Herbert F. Murphy, both vice 
presidents and Fowler B. McConnell, president. 


editors reaching an audience of 
more than 70 million employe read- 
ers, the growth and underlying po- 
tent force of this field is even more 
amazing. 

In the language of the company’s 
balance sheet, it has been estimated 
that this year management will 
spend more than $135,000,000 to 
publish 100,000 house organs to 
carry their message home to their 
people. 

But growth and expansion in the 
field of industrial editing has by no 
means reached its peak. Manage- 
ment cannot be content to sit back 
and say: “Our job is done, we’ve 
told them our story once, that’s it.” 


I 


Management will sper} 


publications f¢ 


The job must continue and, 
necessity, must adapt itself to t 
ever-changing tempo of our tim} 

What industry has done in t 
past is a good blueprint for w 
must be done in the future—and 
is only a blueprint, nothing more. 

For example, take a good, loj 
look at the audience to which 
company publication is direct 
Unless its message gets through 
that audience, company money 
being wasted. 


Employe Audience 


Today’s employe is an importa 
audience, and it is to him (or he 
that a company publication m 
communicate the company story. “A 
the circulation figures in the worl 
all the two-color covers artists cz 
dream up, all the snappy headlin 
and cheese-cake photos editors cz 


Worthwhile after-hour activities deserve space in house 
organ too. Here Sears employes help out a co-worker 


'Q million readers 


onceive, mean nothing to the suc- 
sess Of a company publication—and 
the whole employe communications 
program —unless they reach that 
hree-pound mass of gray matter 
known as the “employe’s brain.” 
Only by better understanding em- 
aloyes—and this means not only his 
s-hour day on the job, but the other 
two-thirds of his life that he spends 
away from his desk or bench—only 
joy knowing what kind of a person 
me is, cam company publications 
even begin to hope to get through 
to him. And, basically, that is the 
gob of company publications, to 
carry a message, in some form or 
other, from management to labor. 
Major personnel departments of 
all large concerns, and many small 
ones, are today making continuing 
studies of their employes. Their 
findings can be used in the publica- 
tion field, too. After all, it is the 


= ev” an 


Growing Force In 


Ommunication 


135 million this year on company 


By JAMES C. WORTHY 


company’s role as a good citizen merits coverage. This 
nanager awards prizes encouraging farm projects 


Participation of employes in civic work can be 
encouraged with the use of good photographs in 
the company publication 


business of any personnel depart- 
ment, be it staffed by one person 
or 200, to know all they can about 
their people. By close coordination 
between the personnel department 
and the publications staff, manage- 
ment can learn just what that audi- 
ence really is. 

Besides learning much _ about 
employe-readers from the surveys 
made by personnel people, it is ad- 
vantageous to study that phase of 
employe relations known as “labor 
turnover.” 


Mer 


In some large concerns, with mul- 
tiple units, annual labor turnover 
runs as high as 35 per cent. What 
does this mean to employe publica- 
tions? Simply that a_ publication 
loses 35 per cent of its audience in 
one year—and gains that many more 
new readers. 

While this may make no major 
change in total employment figures, 
there are many people on the pay- 
roll each year who missed entire 
series of previous articles. A good 


(Continued on page 44) 


Good employe relation stunts make good house organ feature. 
These Sears Havana employes won company plane trip to Chicago 
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Business Highlights 


Mrs. Richard J. Daley, wife of Chicago’s mayor, christens United 
Air Lines’ inaugural non-stop Chicago-Seattle flight with Lake 
Michigan and Columbia River water. Participating in ceremony 
are: John E, Egan, Chicago alderman; Ramona Miner, repre- 
senting Indians of the Northwest; Robert E. Johnson, United 
vice president; Stewardess Joyce Anderson, and George De 
Ment, Chicago commissioner of public works. 


With the army’s new typewriter, a soldier can turn out typed 
material in any one of over 50 different languages although 
totally unacquainted with the language he is typing. The typist 
merely strikes the keys in a numerical sequence prepared by a 
linguist. The device includes a reverse carriage which types 
from right to left as needed for some languages. 
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Dairy calves on the 160-acre research farm recently opened 
near Forsyth, Illinois, by the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com-% 


pany. The company intends to operate the farm as a typical 
midwestern farm to test feeds under the same conditions a 
farmer faces. 
dairy cattle will be raised 


Chicago will have the first all-color television station in the 
world sometime in 1956. It will be station WNBQ of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, which has already started to 
switch some of the local shows to color. The announcement 
was made at a press conference which marked the first intercity 
(New York and Chicago) use of closed circuit color TV for 
such a purpose. Below the Chicago press ‘‘takes part’’ as the 
announcement was made in New York 


Hogs, chickens, turkeys, rabbits, beef cattle and® 


The same radio circuits that carry voice can also be used to 
rrelay maps, drawings, photographs and other symbolic matter 
Wy which cannot be readily communicated in the form of teletype 
cor verbal message. Above officials of Motorola and Texas 
!Ilinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company check picture being 
“radioed” to Chicago from Houston, Texas, in a test run 


Inland Steel Company’s new semi-automatic mill for rolling 
wide flange beams, located at its Indiana Harbor Works, East 
Chicago, Indiana, embodies the latest in electronic advances 
in rolling mills. Roll setting is done by putting plugs in noles in 
a control panel. This sets electrical controls which give pre-set 
accuracy to the roll opening 


<Seneral view of one of Univer- 
sal Oil Products Company‘s new 
research laboratories at Des 
PPlaines, Illinois. A three-story 
bouff brick building, the multi- 
million dollar structure houses 
the most modern devices avail- 
able for research in the petro- 
fleum field 


Left: Lifting a giant fork 
truck is child’s play for this 
die handler designed and 
built by Automatic Trans- 
portation Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The unit is 
equipped with two winches 
for handling 55-ton dies 
into and out of metal work- 
ing presses 


Right: Little boys and ice 
cream manage to get to- 
gether on one thing, clean 
clothes. But when a fella 
is wearing one of these new 
silicone treated jackets, he 
can afford to smile because 
stains wipe right off 
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Automation Is Taking Over In Offices; 


New machines are less expensive, cut costs and improve efficiency 0%) 


BUSINESS magazine recently 
A ran a cartoon showing an office 
filled with row upon row of 
automatic machines. In the doorway, 


a deliveryman, lugging another ma- 
chine, was asking the harried office 


Offset duplicator designed specifically for 
office use by Ditto, Incorporated. 


est A. B. Dick eee offset duplicator 
Egunuzes special operator training 


manager, “Where shall I put this 
one, Mac?” 

Fortunately, few offices have run 
out of room, yet. But the steadily- 
mounting stream of automatic ac- 
counting, filing, and computing de- 
vices unveiled at office equipment 
shows during the past few years 
indicates that any thing is possible. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the new equipment is that it 
has changed the whole meaning of 
the office automation concept. 

Until the recent past, almost every- 
one who wrote or spoke of the auto- 
mated office was thinking of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), United 
States Steel Corporation, and other 
giants in the same fraternity. ‘The 
new automatic machines, especially 
those that have appeared during the 
past year, are designed to fit the 
needs of the small-‘and medium-sized 
business, however. 

As a salesmanager for one of the 
nation’s largest makers of tabulating 
and calculating equipment — puts it: 
“We're not just talking about mil- 
lion dollar electronic computers 
today. We've recently developed au- 
tomatic machines costing five to ten 
thousand dollars, and often less, that 
are able to cut the costs and improve 
the efficiency of just about any op- 
eration where key punch cards are or 
can be used>” 


Automate More Data 


What, exactly, is the improvement 
worked by the new machines? Basic- 
ally, they make it possible to auto- 
mate more data. Let's say, for exam- 
ple, that you sell a product bearing 
six different price tags; typically, this 
situation arises when the customer 
lives at varying distances from the 
shipping point, and/or where the 
product is sold through several types 
of middlemen. 

To prepare invoices automatically 
from keypunch cards, you would 
need a separate card for each price. 
You might get along with fewer 
cards, but only by making a heavy 


and automatically drawn out when ’ 
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investment in equipment. You'd alsch 
spend a lot of time setting up the 
operation, since the control mechal 
nism needed to get the right price or} 
the right card would be extremely 
complex. ; 

One of the new machines permit 
you to put all six prices on the sam@€ 
card. Merely by pushing a button} 
the operator selects. the right price 
field, and the amount is then auto§} 
matically placed either on _ the 
punched card representing the inj 
voice, or the invoice itself. 


Reduces Number of Cards 


Price, of course, is only one o 
many variables included on the aver 
age bill. There may be several sizes 
colors, or methods of shipment 
With conventional tabulating equip’ 
ment, a typical firm would need 
roomful of punched cards to handl 
the billing job automatically, plus < 
lot of time to pick the cards needec 
for a particular bill. Instead, the 
company has an operator insert most 
of the data manually. 

By being able to select from a list 
of variables contained on a punched 
card the one that fits the particula 
bill, the firm reduces the size of th 
deck. Thus the time required t 
hunt for cards is reduced, and bill 
preparation is speeded. 

But there’s another benefit that 
cuts the labor per bill even more’ 
For if the size of the deck is kept 
constant, a tremendously greater pe r 
centage of data required for the bill 
ing operation can be stored on cards 


and as needed to prepare invoi 
As a result, the amount of manual 
labor required is sharply reduced. 

In some situations, the new 
chines integrate operations wh 
formerly had to be handled s 
arately. For example, many c 
panies need sales reports from the 
field in a hurry. Traditionally, 
prepared this" pate on chs 


were forced to retype i 


uate 
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Big and Small 


office operations 


By 
PHIL HIRSCH 


i teletype keyboard. Now, the tele- 
type tape can be prepared automat- 
ccally either from cards, or at the 
time the original document is typed, 
-slminating the biggest part of the 
teletype operator’s work. 

Two developments are largely re- 
sponsible for the latest strides in 
ofice automation. One is a machine 
that will transfer information from 
jpunched cards to paper tape, or vice 
versa. The other is a system that 
includes a punched card data trans- 
fer unit, a keypunch keyboard, to- 
sether with one or more of these 
Hevices: a machine for punching pa- 
per tape or cards, an electric type- 
writer, and an electronic calculator 
jor computer. 


Two Versions 


International Business Machines 
Corporation calls its version of this 
system “Card-A-Type”; Remington 
Rand, Inc.’s entry is known as “Card- 
1O-Matic.” With either one, input 
information can come from one of 
four places: the operator using the 
keypunch keyboard can punch vari- 
‘table data such as prices, or informa- 
ion stored on keypunched master 
‘cards (like the customer’s name) can 
be automatically selected and set up 
by the data transfer unit. The mem- 
ory unit of the electronic calculator 
r computer, and a manually-oper- 
ated typewriter hooked up to the 


ore typewriters attached to the out- 
ut side of the system, and on paper 
»e or punched cards. In some in- 
llations, where the only direct 


ppear simultaneously on one or 


Berna s(Co 1 on page 43) 
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-d. pe converters and tabulators 


The ‘’Card-O-Matic’’ made by Remington Rand, Inc. 


The ‘’Card-A-Type’’ made by International Business Machines Corporation ae aes 
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Balloons help collect weather data aloft 


Weather To Suit Your Specifications? 


SMALL army of assorted scien- 
tists and technicians is busy 
these days trying to convert 

weather predicting into an exact 
science. To U. S. business, this re- 
search activity should be welcome 
news. For industry is one of the chief 
victims when Mother Nature goes on 
the warpath; better forecasts could 
help reduce the losses. 


Weather station in Antarctica 


With some more knowledge of how and when it 


happens, tailoring weather to order will follow 


Traditionally, farmers and resort 
owners, public utility and _ public 
transportation operators, have been 
about the only members of the busi- 
ness fraternity to employ weather re- 
ports consistently in planning their 
day-to-day operations. But since 
World War II, there have been some 
scientific changes in the art, and the 
list has expanded considerably. 

One of the postwar converts is a 
Baltimore bakery chain owner 
named Emory C. Rice. He consults 


Given clouds like these scientists can make it snow 


the weather bureau every day before 
starting his ovens, and credits its 
advice with a 30 per cent reductio 
in leftovers. The forecasters give 
Rice a detailed weather report 
which enables him to calculate store 
traffic. 

Ap air conditioner manufacture 
recently discovered that the best time 
to sell his product is after several 
days of hot, humid weather. So no 
he receives periodic forecasts fro 

(Continued on page 27) 
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That’s hard to say, son. Designing and 
building roads has come a long way since 
we ‘got ourselves out of the mud’ in the 
0s by building concrete highways. 


“Your dad may remember that. But it 
a good guess that neither he nor the 
‘ way engineers of that day ever im- 
ed that the kind of highways you're 
at would be commonplace today. 


3S ine y - 


i wonder what roads will 
be like when I’m driving a real car... .” 


‘“No one really knows what the next 
30 years will bring. Yet it’s quite likely 
you may see even greater progress 
made than your dad did in the last 30. 


“In any case you’ll find the Portland 
Cement Association, in cooperation with 
other interested agencies, pushing the 
search for ways to make more durable, 
more economical, safer concrete roads. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


“That has been one of the objectives 
of the Association since it was founded 
in 1916 with headquarters in Chicago. 
Safe, low-annual-cost concrete roads 
such as you’re looking at are the best 
evidence of the success of that search.” 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 


A national organization to improve and extend uses of portland cement — - 


and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Trends In Labor Relations Law 


(Continued 


review to constitutional questions, 
or at least more narrowly than it dic. 
Perhaps Congress gave some weight 
to the consideration that it is 
more than a human failing that even 
the most earnest of men are known 
upon occasion to get too close to the 
trees to see the forest. In any event, 
the act left with the courts a broad 
power of review with respect to the 
interpretation and spelling out of the 
meaning of the statute. 


no 


Not Second-Guessing 


It is well to remind ourselves once 
in a while that the courts, in review- 
ing board decisions where a question 
of law is concerned, are not merely 
replowing the same furrow, not 
merely second-guessing what the 
board has done. Sometimes the sim- 
ple fact that the court is looking at 
the problem from further away — 
and from a little different angle — is 
enough to bring about a different 
result from that reached by the 
board. When the courts do reach a 
different result it means, of course, 
that the board must reconsider its 
position. And many times the ques- 
tion is not finally resolved until we 
have the Supreme Court’s word on it. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of some of the changes that have 
been made in the law in recent years, 
not by amendment but by the deter- 


from 
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minations of the board and the 
courts. Such changes may come about 
in three ways — from action of the 
board alone, from the board’s reac- 
tion to a series of court holdings, and 
sometimes from the action of the 
courts alone. 

An example of a change from a 
past practice initiated by the board 
alone is the case involving the Seven- 
Up Bottling Company. This case 
concerned a method of calculating 
back pay awarded employes who 
have been discriminatorily dis- 
charged in violation of the act. From 
the beginning the board had figured 
the employe’s back pay on an over- 
all basis of the pay he would have 
earned during the whole period he 
was Out of his job — offset by sums 
he actually earned elsewhere during 
the period. The board altered this 
15-year practice and decided that the 
back-pay remedy would be more 
effective if the net amount due the 
employe were figured on a quarterly 
basis. 

Under this plan an offending em- 
ployer, the board reasoned, would 
be encouraged to reinstate the dis- 
charged employe promptly, because 
net losses in any quarter became 
fixed and could not be offset by 
higher earnings the employe might 
achieve in any subsequent period. 
This decision was made as a matter 
of policy in an earlier case involving 
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Woolworth Compal 
which never reached the courts. Bul 
when the board applied the sam 
policy in the Seven-Up case, th) 
Court of Appeals for the Fifty 
Circuit disagreed with the board ang 
held that the record failed to show 
any basis for application of th 
Woolworth formula in the Seven- Ul 
case. The Supreme Come howe f 


yd held that the board could prope 
erly apply the Woolworth back paf 
formula, as a matter of policy, to thy 
general run of cases. 


Appraise Own Policies 


Another illustration of the board} 
re-evaluation of its own _ policies} 
without what we might call judiciaj 
nudging, appears in the case of thy 
Pacific Intermountain Express Con} 
pany. In that.case the company ant 
union had negotiated an agreemenfi 
which conferred upon the union th 
authority to settle all questions co 
cerning seniority. Several employep 
were assigned seniority dates based 
not upon the date of their employf 
ment, but upon the date they joine@ 
the union. As a result these employe 
received fewer job assignments tha 
employes who had joined the uniom 
earlier and thus had a higher senioi 
ity rating. . 

The board found this to be dis 
criminatory treatment under the a 
and issued an order remedying thi 
unfair labor practice. In additio 
the board held that the mere inclv 
sion of a clause giving the union thi 
power over seniority, even if th 
clause is not discriminatory on it 
face, was illegal. The basis for t 
board’s holding was that union cor 
trol over seniority, a matter noi 
mally within the area of manage 
ment supervision, creates a presump 
tion that the union will use thi 
power granted by the contract t 
encourage membership. 

Thus the mere existence of t 
power in the contract, without more 
tends to encourage membership i 
the union. In so holding the bo 
departed from its former view 
pressed in an earlier decision involy 
ing the Firestone Tire and Rubbe 
Company. There the board had 
that such clauses were permiss 
provided they contained no paten: 
discriminatory provisions. Up 
view the Court of Appeals for- 
Eighth Circuit, last August 2 
agree ee the board’s n k 
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9 re-examine and reverse its former 
olicy. 

Another case, which is currently 
ttracting a considerable amount of 


ems at the Chicago plant of the 
Personal Products Corporation. It is 
bf interest, not because it represents 

change of past policy, but because 
t concerns a novel question and 
Illustrates once again the difficulties 
bf decision sometimes presented by 
he problems with which the board 
leals. It was decided by the Court ot 
\ppeals for the District of Columbia 
ym October 27, 1955. 


company and the union were nego- 
iiating for a new contract, the union 


These included such conduct as an 
wrganized refusal to work overtime, 
an unauthorized extension of rest 
yperiods from 10 to 15 minutes, the 
direction of employes to refuse to 
work special hours, slowdowns, un- 
kannounced walkouts, and inducing 
vemployes of a subcontractor not to 
‘work for the employer. The board 
found that these tactics employed by 
the union, while the contract nego- 
‘tiations were going on, were not only 
unprotected under the act, but were 
‘evidence that the union was not 


‘really bargaining in good faith as | 


required by the act. 


Count Disagrees 


On this the board was unanimous 
‘but the court split two to one. The 
court majority disagreed with the 
board and held that the “theory that 
such tactics are evidence that a union 
is not bargaining in good faith — 


will not stand analysis.” In the court’s | 


view “no inference of failure to 
bargain in good faith — can be drawn 
from a partial withholding of ser- 
‘ices’ by a union in order to put 
economic pressure on the employer 
to yield to the union’s demands. The 
issenting judge noted that the 
board also found that the union had 
engaged in other unfair labor prac- 
tices, and would have held that the 
oard properly found upon the 
vhole record that the union failed to 
yargain in good faith. Whether the 
ase presents a question for Supreme 
rt review is a matter which must 
explored in the near future. 

1 some cases the board, without 


windertook to “force the employer's | 
rand” in the negotiations by engag- | 
ing in a series of “harassing tactics.” | 


xpressly sustained the board’s power | 


ttention, involves bargaining prob- | 


The board found that, while the | 
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attempting to take the question to 
the Supreme Court, has reconsidered 
a legal proposition — sometimes one 
of long standing—as a result of 
Courts of Appeals decisions indicat- 
ing disagreement with it. One ex- 
ample of this is a case involving the 
Buffalo Linen Supply Company. 
This case concerned a_ situation 
where one union represented the em- 
ployes of a group of employers. The 
question was whether, when the 
union struck one of the employers 
in support of certain contract de- 
mands, the other employers could 
properly lock out their employes in 
order to present a united front 
against the union, and to avoid 
being “picked off” one at a time or 
“whipsawed” by the union. Prior to 
the Buffalo Linen case the board had 
interpreted the act as precluding the 
non-struck employers in this kind of 
situation from making use of the 
lockout. This proposition was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Seventh Circuit 
in one case, and by the Ninth Circuit 
in another. 


Buffalo Linen Case 


In the Buffalo Linen case a group 
of linen supply concerns were mem- 
bers of an employers association 
which had bargained with the team- 
sters union on a multi-employer 
basis for many years. In 1953, after 
encountering some difficulty in nego- 
tiating a new contract with the asso- 
ciation, the union called a strike at 
Frontier Linen. The other employer- 
members of the association § there- 
upon laid off or locked out their 
employes. 

The board, after further study of 
the problem in the light of the court 
decisions, concluded that such non- 
struck employers could properly 
lock out their employes temporarily, 
where one of their number was 
struck and there was a threat of suc- 
cessive strikes against the other 
members. 


The board stated the proposition 
this way: “A strike by employes 
against one employer-member of a 
multi-employer bargaining unit con- 
stitutes a threat of strike action 
against the other employers, which 
threat, per se, constitutes the type of 
economic or operative problem at 
the plants of the non-struck employ- 


ers which legally justifies their resort 


to a temporary lockout of employes.” 
This question is still unsettled. For 
the Buffalo Linen case is now before 


it had formerly, that interrogation. 


Fl 
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the Court of Appeals for the Secon} 
Circuit, having been argued only las) 
month. If that court agrees with th) 
Seventh and Ninth Circuits, and thi} 
board’s present view, there will be ny 
problem. On the other hand, if } 
subscribes to the view originalliy 
adopted by the board, prior to Bu: 
falo Linen, there will be a conflici) 
Another illustration of the board |p 
re-examination of a legal principle ic 
in response to its unfavorable recep}: 
tion by a number of Courts of Ayt 
peals, appears in the development 
of the law on the employe-interrogay 
tion problem. 


Unlawful Interference 


found that an employer's interrogap 
tion of his employes concerning theif: 
union activities was unlawful inter} 
ference, the interrogation almost in} 
variably occurred in a context off 
employer hostility toward the union 
But in 1949 the board held that sucl 
interrogation, regardless of context® 
was per se interference in violatioig 
of the act. The theory was that th@ 
employes were supposed to be com§ 
pletely free under the statute to or 
ganize and support the union of thei 
choice, and that any inquiry by thd 
employer into their actions would 
tend to make the employes feel tha} 
the employer’s next move would be 
retaliatory action against them fo 
supporting the union. 

The courts, however, did not em 
brace this per se concept. One court 
intact had. anticipated the boarc 
and expressed a contrary view a: 
early as 1943. And the board, abou 
a year ago abandoned this per s 
idea in the Blue Flash Express case 
The Board there held, less rigidly 
and perhaps more realistically than; 


f 


: 


without more, where the employer 
“did nothing to afford [the em 
ployes} a reasonable basis for beliey: 
ing that the [employer} might resort 
to reprisals because of their union 
membership or activity,” was not 
lawful interference. 


The Court of. Appeals for tk 
Ninth Circuit, in an opinion hand d 


the Blue Flash SEBS case. = 
Court said: So 


ny 


“Some twenty years ago: when 
war over the unionization of i Te: 
ue 
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; might well and with good reason 
ave feared to reveal their union 
rntiment and might well have been 
wayed one way or another by an 
nployer’s statement as to his posi- 
on on the subject. Now, labor and 
ndustry speak with equal dignity 
ind it requires something more than 
nere suspicion to read coercion into 
i employer's speech which, upon its 
ace, 1s in all respects within the 
roprieties. We think it is no longer 
proper to assume that the American 
mploye is a’ craven individual 
‘fraid to stand up and express him- 


he U. S. weather bureau in Wash- 
mgton covering conditions across the 
aation, and uses this data in plan- 
ning his advertising schedule. 

For years ship operators have fol- 
iowed what might be termed a “seat 
bf the pants” forecasting technique 
n plotting courses. From experi- 
ence, they knew that at certain times 
bf the year, certain parts of the ocean 
were likely to be stormy. So they de- 
coured their vessels around the areas, 
often at substantial cost in time and 
money. Now a meteorologist named 


Weather To Suit Specifications 


(Continued from page 22) 


self freely on the subject of his own 
welfare.” 

This underscores the point I have 
been trying to make, namely, that 
the broad problem with which the 
National Labor Relations Act deals 
is a living and dynamic thing. The 
conditions it treats change through 
the years under the impact of many 
forces, not the least of which is the 
force of the statute itself. Perhaps 
the lesson from all this is that the 
statute and its administration bear 
constant and careful watching to 
keep it abreast of the times. 


Louis Allen has entered the picture. 

He studies the weather at the spe- 
cific time and along the specific path 
a ship is going to travel, and de- 
termines if foul weather is really go- 
ing to materialize. Often the storm 
center isn’t in its accustomed place, 
past history notwithstanding, and no 
detour is necessary. Here’s an idea 
of what this means to ship owners: 

Early this year, two 10,000 ton 
U. S. Maritime Service freighters 
sailed to New York—one from La 
Pallice, France, the other from Liver- 


Zh 


pool, England. The distance from 
both European ports was the same — 
3,318 nautical miles. Both ships were 
identically loaded. One followed a 
path suggested by Allen, and arrived 
67 hours ahead of the second. The 
fuel bill for the first ship was $700 
less than that for the second, and 
other operating costs were reduced 
more than $5,000. 

Even newsdealers have gotten into 
the act. In Los Angeles, several of 
them pay $5 a month apiece to a 
private meteorologist for hour-by- 
hour rain reports. From this data, 
they can decide whether to put their 
papers in protective wrappers. They 
save the cost of the service and a 
good deal more besides. 

Others who make regular use of 
the weather report include: E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc.; Brach Candy Company; 
Hedrich-Blessing, a Chicago photog- 
raphy firm; Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; General Electric Company, 
and several South Water Market 
produce dealers. 


A number of private forecasting 
organizations have sprouted since 
World War II. Currently, there are 
about 15. Generally, what they do 
is take the basic, generalized data 
supplied by the government weather 
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bureau and prepare specialized re- 
ports tailored to the client’s needs. 
Some private forecasters predict 
weather up to six months in advance, 
and claim an accuracy as high as 85 
per cent. 

If forecasts were more 
and especially if they could be ex- 
tended farther into the future, the 
meteorologist’s value to the business- 
would be immeasurably in- 
creased. In almost every industry, 
weather causes ups and downs in 
sales which cannot now be predicted 
accurately enough ahead of time. 
With better forecasts, it would be 
possible to cushion these fluctuations 
and reduce production and market- 
ing costs in the process. 


accurate, 


man 


Warning Service 


Better storm warning service — 
farther in advance, more accurate 
as to location and intensity — would 
undoubtedly reduce property dam- 
age and loss of life. The deluge that 
inundated Chicago in the fall of 1954 
is a prime illustration of the type of 
improvement needed. Forecasters 
knew the storm was coming, and 
when, but they had no idea so much 
rain would fall. 

What kind of forecast are weather- 
men shooting for? Few are willing 
to go out on a limb, but the con- 
sensus is that eventually, it will be 
possible to predict weather four to 
six months ahead of time with the 
accuracy (80-90 per cent) and detail 
now provided in 24-hour forecasts. 
A good many problems remain to be 
solved before this goal is reached, but 


| significant progress has been made 


in the past ten years or so, some of 
it in Chicago. 

One of the big reasons for the im- 
provement is a gadget known as the 
“radiosonde,” developed late in the 
'30’s but not used extensively until 
the war. The radiosonde is a self- 
contained weather station which, 
when sent aloft, transmits radio sig- 
nals back to ‘the ground describing 
temperature, barometric pressure, 
wind velocity, and humidity. 

Many of the factors that influence 
the weather must be observed in, or 
just under, the stratosphere, at a 
height of 30,000 feet or more. Think 
of a magnet floating above a table 
filled with iron filings and you have 
a rough picture of the situation. 
Prior to development of the radio- 
sonde and related upper-air measur- 
ing devices, forecasters were stymied; 
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they couldn't get readings x 1 
about 18,000 feet, and even thei 
were rare. i 

During World War IJ, upper a if 
instruments were greatly improved 
and a vast amount of data was col; 
lected. One bit of information thd 
was to have profound effects a fe 
years later was ee bag t 


t 


almost stand still. At first, militar} 
meteorologists scoffed, but after iy 
vestigating they found there actuall} 


were such winds at altitudes 
20-50,000 feet. J 
After the war, Dr. Carl Gustag 


Rossby, an eminent meteorologi¥ 
who was then on the University ¢ 
Chicago faculty, explored the ph@ 
nomenon, which by this time ha 
come to be known as the “Ye 
stream.” It turned out to be a vas 
river of air with a median width of 
250 miles, traveling at speeds of fror | 
50 to 250 miles an hour generall 
from west to east through the north 
ern hemisphere (a second jet strearg 
was discovered in the southern hem§ 
sphere). Instead of following § 
straight path, the jet stream carve 
out vast horseshoe shaped curves 1 
the stratosphere, extending thov 
sands of miles north toward the pole 
or south toward the equator. 


Magnetic Attraction 


Rossby found that the jet strear 
exerted a magnet-like attraction o1 
storms, and that by plotting shifts i 
the position of the jet stream, dat 
on the location and path of groum 
weather disturbances could be ok 
tained. He worked out a series o 
equations which enabled forecaster 
to put this research to work in thei 
day-to-day predictions. Today, thes 
equations form the basis for th 
short-range forecasts of the U.~ 
weather bureau. 

_ The equations are rather involv 
so involved that Bureau forecaste 


merely the preliminary. For, af 
the jet stream has been located, 
position of the storm centers i 
fects, and their paths, have to” 
calculated, which involves 
journeying into the realms of Ba 
mathematics. 
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pughly comparable to what an add- 
ag machine would mean in a society 
nat had to rely on the abacus. In 
revious years, forecasting was al- 
@ost entirely a matter of educated 
wiesswork, partially because there 
fasn't enough time to make the 
daborate calculations necessary for 
scientific job. Today the guesswork 
vas been reduced, thanks to elec- 
onic brains. Those at Princeton’s 
nstitute for Advanced Studies, one 
f the major centers for weather re- 
earch, will perform 10 million 
‘rithmetic computations in 48 min- 
tes. 

Another important development 
1 weather’s recent past was artificial 
ainmaking. Ever since a GE scien- 
ast mamed Vincent Shaefer first 
emonstrated the technique in 1946, 
loud seeding has had a stormy ca- 
er. Some meteorologists put prac- 
itioners in the same class with sellers 
£ snakecharm oil and readers of tea 
eaves. Other experts, including 
Nobel Prize Winner Dr. Irving 
~angmuir, feel that cloud seeding 
nay be the most important advance 
m the history of meteorology. 

This is the basic idea behind cloud 
seeding: in the usual cloud, rain falls 
hfter water vapor forms on airborne 


dust particles and freezes. This ac- 
tion doesn’t occur until the tempera- 
ture within the cloud drops to at 
least ten degrees F., and usually not 
until it reaches. —15 degrees F. or 
below. By adding an artificial agent 
(originally dry ice, later silver iodide 
crystals) freezing can be made to oc- 
cur at temperatures as much as 25 
degrees higher. Thus, in areas that 
wouldn't normally receive rain, mois- 
ture can be forced out of a cloud. 


Cloud Seeding 


At present, the utility of cloud 
seeding is hedged by several ques- 
tions. Basic, as far as the doubting 
Thomases are concerned, is this one: 
“How can you be sure that, where a 
cloud has been seeded and rain has 
fallen, the same thing wouldn’t have 
happened naturally without seed- 
ing?” Dr. Langmuir conducted some 
experiments in New Mexico a few 
years ago which, he says, settled this 
argument conclusively in favor of 
cloud seeding. However, some mete- 
orologists who have gone over re- 
ports of his work are anything but 
convinced. 

Those who take the middle 
ground in the argument say that 
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cloud seeding works but only under 
certain conditions. Among them: the 
cloud must be large or else no rain 
will fall; winds and other weather 
factors often make it impossible to 
drop the rain where and when you 
want, and the initial temperature of 
the cloud must be lower than the 
more-enthusiastic seeders are willing 
to admit. 

Even with these limitations, 
though, cloud seeding has rolled up 
an impressive record. During the 
1950-51 water shortage in New York, 
a meteorologist named W. E. Howell 
dropped silver iodide on clouds in 
the area; rainfall was 14 per cent 
higher than that in the surrounding, 
unseeded region. Not long after- 
ward, he applied the technique for 
ten days to clouds over a forest fire 
raging in Quebec; large quantities of 
rain fell and the fire was put out. 
Similar results have attended seed- 
ings in several Western states. 

Potentially, cloud seeding has tre- 
mendous value for farmers and 
ranchers (and all firms that have an 
agricultural market), plus public 
utilities which rely on hydroelectric 
power. If, as some researchers be- 
lieve, it is possible to prevent rainfall 
by artificial means as well, the list 
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30 
of benefits will be expanded con- 
siderably. 

While the rainmakers have been 
planting their pellets, other research- 
ers have been improving our defense 
against the tornado, one of Nature’s 
most destructive weapons. 

Winds at the edge of a tornado 
often reach 500 miles an_ hour. 
Tornados have been known to slice 
brick buildings in half with the ease 
of a knife going through butter; they 
have sucked air out of others and 
created such intense pressures that 
the walls have collapsed. In 1931, 
the Empire Builder, traveling from 
Seattle to Chicago, hit a twister near 
Moorehead, Minnesota; five coaches, 
each weighing 64 tons, were lifted 
from the rails; one was hurled 81 
feet from the rails. 


W orld’s Tornados 


The United States has 98 per cent 
of the world’s tornados. They have 
caused more deaths in Illinois than 
any other state, and the second larg- 
est amount of property damage. A 
twister that hit the Ohio River valley 
in 1925 caused the greatest loss of 
life — 689 killed and 2,000 injured — 
and another that hit greater St. Louis 
two years later caused the greatest 
property damage — $22 million. 

Meteorologists at the University 
of Illinois discovered a few years ago 
that radar could spot a tornado while 
it was still several miles away, and 
then track its path. Today, a net- 
work of tornado warning centers 


have been established throughout 
the state. They provide up to four 
hours’ advance warning; previously, 
the first alert came when the long 
black funnel appeared on the hori- 
zon, minutes before striking. Similar 
observation posts have been set up 
in a few other states. 

There has been less progress in 
long-range forecasting. However, 
many experts believe the develop- 
ment of upper-air instruments repre- 
sents an important step forward in 
this part of the battle. As Dr. Horace 
3yers, head of the meteorology de- 
partment at the University of Chi- 
cago, puts it “Without upper-air data 
it was foolish even to attempt long- 
range weather predictions.” 

At present, the U. S. weather bu- 
reau puts out an “extended weather 
forecast,” available to anyone for 
$4.80 a year. Admittedly, it is far 
from perfect. Among the troubles: 
the extended forecast covers only a 
month ahead, and temperature and 
rainfall for the entire period are de- 
scribed in general terms (“normal,” 
“above normal,” and “below nor- 
mal,” for example). Much more use- 
ful would be specific data for each 
day. The forecasts cover regions, 
rather than cities or states, and be- 
come less and less accurate as the 
time interval increases. Some users 
say the forecasts provide dependable 
information for only about a week 
ahead. Even so, the extended fore- 
cast is read by some 3,000 subscribers. 

Virtually everyone concerned with 
forecasting agrees that much more 
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research is needed before long rand} 
forecasts can be improved. ch 
progress has been made _ alread 
however. 
For a long time, forecasters haw 
known that large, semi-fixed hig 
pressure areas off the Atlantic an} 
Pacific coasts, together with othel) 
over northern Europe, influence tk} 
weather many areas of the county 
receive for long periods of time. D), 
3yers believes these “blocking highs” "i 
are the most promising lead deve)! 
oped to date in the search for waw 
and means of predicting the weath¢ 
far in advance. Thanks to the uppel 
air instruments developed in receryy 
years, forecasters have been able i 
study these air masses in detail fd) 


the first time. | 
| 
hh 


Long Range Forecasts 


Researchers are attacking th) 
problem of long range forecasts of 
numerous other fronts also. Ri 
cently, for example, Dr. Ralp§ 
Shapiro, an air force meteorologis}} 
found what looks like a promisin}} 
correlation between sunspots an 
storms. Going through weather re; 
ords, he discovered that storme 
appeared on an average of 14 da 
after a surge in electromagneti® 
activity. 

Forecasters say it’s too early to te. 
whether this sunspot theory wi, 
stand up; seemingly impregnable es 
planations of the weather have 
habit of blowing up without notic 
The important thing, though, is tha 
weathermen are slowly but steadil 
converting weather predicting int 
an exact science. 


Company Presidents 


(Continued from page 14) 


planning, how astute its market re 
search, how ingenious its prod 
development, how efficient its pre 
duction line or dynamic its sale 
department, the final decision abou 
the direction these interlocking staff 
will take must be decided by. h 
president personally. His final ju dg 
ment, whether made intuitively a 
a sleepless night or with the aid 
meticulous staff analysis, determin: 
the long-range fate of his compa n 
The American business world | 
becoming so complex these days t 
the need for specialized ‘staff ser 
is apparently endless. Large — 
panies meet most of this: n 
ae [ 
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wrvices. Where necessary, they can 
so afford to hire outside consultants 
perform specialized services and 
aalyze unusual problems. So exten- 
ve has consulting work become, in 
‘ct, that there are now said to be 
eer 1,700 consulting firms in the 
buntry, employing some 44,000 peo- 
se, and grossing $400,000,000 per 
sar. 
‘Small and middle-size companies 
eed such advice as much as large 
nes, but many presidents of the 
‘tter firms either feel that they can- 
pt afford such advice or have not 
bt recognized the explicit need for 
The lack of such help in making 
yportant decisions sometimes re- 
(Its in serious errors. 
The areas in which YPO presi- 
rmts most frequently mention the 
eed for expert outside assistance 
‘clude personnel advice at the man- 
rement level, market research, sales 
janning, product development, fi- 
ancial counsel, and long-term 
janning. 


Working Capital 


At one time or another nearly 
very president worries about his 
ompany’s lack of adequate working 
ipital, particularly in these days of 
igh tax rates and rapid expansion 
i many industries. Almost as im- 
ortant is the need for astute finan- 
al advice on how to stretch avail- 
dle capital as far as possible with- 
ut overextending the company’s 
edit. A clear majority of the presi- 
ents surveyed felt that their com- 
anies could be run more efficiently 
they had more working capital. 
Many anecdotes of near disaster 
nd brilliant coups were related on 
is point. “We needed to expand by 
ipital investment the production ol 
of our new products. But I did 
} recommend or approve the ex- 
enditure early enough. As a result, 
competitors got in and took a 
e share of the market, and they 
have it. We have insufficient 
ufacturing and handling space. I 
d to make arrangements to buy 


antly cramped for space with re- 
ing higher costs of handling and 
ol,” related one president. 

e of the recurring worries of the 
dent’s job is the necessity for 
‘o act as chief fireman for his 
ny wherever a crisis arises. As 
arrassed president put it, “I 
‘spend most of my time greas- 
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president. has no alternative but to 
act and act quickly. Continuing to 
do what he had been doing in the 
past is no longer one of the man- 
agerial choices available to him. Such 
occasions can have beneficial results 
when they force an executive to re- 
examine what he has been doing and 
explore new routes he might take to 
improve his business. ; 

Another characteristic presidential 
burden that adds anxiety to his daily 
routine is the handling of major 
decisions, particularly those involy- 
ing bargaining of one kind or an- 


ing the newest squeaking wheel, 
ironing out the latest emergency.” 
Worrisome as these periods are, it is 
in times of crisis that presidents are 
most apt to prove again why they 
became presidents in the first place. 
As Casey Stengel once put it when he 
was asked why he was the highest 
paid manager in baseball, “Anybody 
can run a ball club when the pitching 
is good and everybody’s hitting. It’s 
when they ain't that you need guys 
like me.” 

One characteristic of many busi- 
ness crises is that during them a 
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’ other. When the chips are dow}) 
when big money is involved, “ J 
president must be on hand personal 
| to go through the turmoil of makii 
the final decision, and to suffer thy 
consequences if his decision is wron' 
More than a quarter of the prety 
| dents surveyed said that they si 
| down at a negotiating table last ye F 
where a crucial problem was at staki- 
Most of the YPO presidents gre} 


| 
{ 


up during the 1930’s when busines) 
men had fallen from the pinnacle ip 
prestige they had enjoyed a decacs 
earlier and were out of favor will 
the public. The determination 9 
prevent a recurrence of such prof 
lems is undoubtedly a main reas 
why they take an active hand in civ} 
affairs and contribute more genes 
ously to educational and charify 
organizations than do most heads ¢ 
business. 


Need Code of Ethics 


There remains in many of the} 
minds, however, a vague uneasine i 
about the role a company preside 
should play in his community ary 
what his real responsibilities are ¥ 
his employes, stockholders, custorl 
ers, and the public. One man point 
out that no real business code h® 
yet been suggested to distingui’ 
between a good businessman and o1 
who is unscrupulous or a little tc 
sharp. Perhaps this is what anothi 
president meant when he wrot 
“The real job of YPO is to promo 
free enterprise by example rath 
than by publicity.” = 

A YPO committee is now engage 
in trying to draft a presidential cre4 
or code of ethics, and it will be i 
teresting to see whether the result 
better and more useful than # 
bromidic scrolls developed by mo 
trade associations. In any case, it 
clear from this research that whi 


v4 


a the new generations of corpora 
‘ presidents feel that making a reaso 
able profit and assuring the surviv 
: of their companies is a presider 
> first responsibility, they also feel th 
= their business responsibilities are 
a good deal broader than the maki 


of money. How much broader is § 
the question. — 
This group of presidents pro 


iss x cr 7F 7 


: averages four full years of schoo 
: more than the president who 
J passed the age of 50. It is a 
a surprising, therefore, that thre 


of four are currently engage 
Fr] ‘ » ae oe 
(Continued on page GBS 
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#NVESTMENTS in new plants and 
#expansion of existing plants an- 
suunced in November totaled $240,- 
19,000 setting a new all-time high 
“any month in Chicago’s history. 
us total was approached only once 
fore, in April 1942, when such 
ojects amounted to $232,115,000. 

‘Eight projects announced in No- 
mber, each amounting to over a 
ilion dollars, were led by the huge 
velopment program announced by 
land Steel Company. The Inland 
hogram is the largest single plant 
vestment program ever announced 
this area and is in addition to the 
-w office building in the Loop and 
coke oven battery announced 
lier in the year by Inland. 

Total investments announced in 
be first eleven months of 1955 
nounted to $524,142,000, which is 
peater than for any entire year on 


i ord. 


‘Inland Steel Company has an- 
punced one of the largest programs 
rer undertaken in this area for ex- 
anding steel production at its plant 
East Chicago. The new program 
ill increase the company’s steel 
jaking capacity by 15%, to a total 
6,000,000 tons of ingots annually. 
ree open hearth furnaces of larger 
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Mc leased 
-Wacker Corporation will erect the above building on a site, 

i pe of her Cor seeudiid from Adams Street to Monroe Street and 

he Chicago River. AMW expects to lease the building to six 

cee who would, through a stock purchase plan, become 
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Industrial 
Developments 


‘he Chicago Area 


capacity than any now in operation 
at this plant will be built, and im- 
provements in existing furnaces and 
in production techniques will also 
be made. A mammoth blooming mill 
for rolling ingots into slabs for fur- 
ther rolling in the strip mills will 
have 1,800,000 tons capacity annu- 
ally, and will be designed for future 
expansion. The cold rolled depart- 
ment will have a completely new 
mill, which will ultimately double 
the firm’s capacity in this field. The 
present blast furnaces will be im- 
proved to increase the supply of pig 
iron for the steel making process. 
The new program, when completed, 
will have created 1,750 new jobs. 


¢ The Chicago Regional Port Dis- 
trict, is erecting two 6,500,000 bushel 
grain elevators adjacent to the new 
Chicago Harbor in Lake Calumet. 
In addition, the district is construct- 
ing three transit sheds and a ware- 
house. All of the facilities will be 
served by water, rail and truck ‘trans- 
portation. 


e The Chicago Sun-Times has 
broken ground for a new plant to be 
located on the north bank of the 
Chicago River between Wabash 
avenue and Rush street. The struc- 
ture will contain 470,000 square feet 


toe 
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and will house the entire operations 
of the newspaper. It is expected to 
be completed 1 in 1957. The nine story 
building will have two floors be- 
neath the Wabash avenue level. 
Thirty new presses will be installed 
with four -color printing available. 
The building will have access to 
Michigan avenue through an en- 
trance between the two structures 
of the Wrigley Building. Naess and 
Murphy, architect. 


e¢ Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana will erect an ultraformer unit 
at its Whiting refinery for the im- 
provement and production of high 
octane gasoline. The new _ ultra- 
former will have 14,000 barrels a 
day capacity, and will supplement 
the operation of a fixed bed hydro- 
former, built during World War II, 
and partially restore capacity dam- 
aged in the explosion and fire of late 
August. The fluid hydroformer, 
damaged in the fire, may be rebuilt 
or replaced later. 


¢ Continental Grain Company is 
erecting an addition to its grain ele- 
vator and terminal facilities on the 
west side of the Calumet River at 


93rd Street. The new portion of the 
elevator will have capacity of 1,650,- 
000 bushels, giving the elevator a 
total of approximately 814 million 
bushels. 


e Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of 
Chicago has purchased a _ ten-acre 
tract of land at the northeast corner 
of 51st street and Union avenue. 
Construction will start at once on a 
158,000 square foot building which 
will house the bottling plant, ware- 
house, garage and office facilities. 


e Cuneo Press, Inc., 22nd and 
Canal streets, is expanding its plant 
with the addition of a 63,000 square 
foot building. 


e¢ Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
has purchased the plant formerly 
operated by Thor Corporation in 
Cicero. The 450,000 square feet of 
floor area is divided among four 
buildings and will be used by Danly 
for expanded operations. 


e Dole Valve Company, 1923 W. 
Carroll avenue, has started an 80,000 
square foot addition to its plant in 
Morton Grove. The company pro- 
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duces valves, thermostats, brass by 
tings and other fabricated metals}} 


e Youngstown Sheet and Tu 
Company is increasing its East Ci 
cago plant’s power supply with ti 
installation of a 25,000 K.W. gene 
tor, along with two high presst 
boilers and auxiliary equipme 
The additional power is needed }f 
operate the plant’s new tin mill al 
seamless tube mill, which are und 
construction. 


¢ Solo Cup Company, 28 E. Jal 
son boulevard, has occupied the n® 
building erected for its used at 74) 
South East End avenue. The ni 
structure is adjacent to the co) 
pany’s present plant. The new strg 
ture contains 78,000 square feet & 
floor area and will be used as pe 
duction and warehouse space for it 
paper converting company. Eni 
Construction Company, general c& 
tractor. 


© David Architectural Metals, In 
1820 N. Central avenue, is erecti 
a new 36,000 square foot plant 
3130 S. Kilbourn avenue. The fi 
designs, fabricates and erects or 
mental iron work. Sumner Sol 
Company, general contractor; Fri 
erick Stanton, architect. 


¢ Campbell Soup Company — 


| purchased an L-shaped tract of la 


adjacent to its plant on 35th stre 
which will be used for an expansi 
of its present facilities in the m 
future. ; 


e Guardian Electric, Inc., 1621 
Walnut street, has purchased 1 
two and three story building at 1E 
W. Carroll avenue. The buildi 
contains 93,000 square feet of fic 
Sturm - Bickel Corporal 
broker. a 


BS 
e Republic Industries, Inc., a 
N. Knox avenue, is erecting a n 
plant in Harwood Heights, wh) 
will contain 29,000 square fee 
floor area for the manufacture 
line of hydraulic door controls. 
stad Engineering Company, | 


Y Teer: 


° S & C Electric Company, 
N. Ravenswood avenue, is constru 
ing an addition to its plant 1 
will contain 25,000 square f 
Hoore; area. Ene conan ma 
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‘t; Sumner Sollitt Company, 
hl contractor. 


gen- 


Mid Central Parts Corporation, 
36 S. Cottage Grove avenue, has 
quired a one-story factory building 
© 30,000 square feet at 900 S. Cicero 
enue, to be used for warehouse 
rrposes. Bennett and Kahnweiler, 
poker. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
bn, North Chicago, well-known 
wner and fabricator of tantalum, 
Yumbium, and other metals, is 
hking an addition to its plant of 
(000 square feet of floor area. A. 
stein and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


‘Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. has built 


we will be operated as a northside 
urehouse for this firm, the second 
ggest of its type in the country. 
‘colson, Porter and List and Ben- 
tt and Kahnweiler, brokers. 


Mancor Company, 663 N. Wells 
eet, has acquired a three story 
nilding at 5835 S. Green street, to 


cilities for the production of 
“ought iron furniture. Lang, Weise 
id Cella, brokers. 


_Herbert Metal Products Com- 
mny, Inc., 1806 S. Kedzie, has ac- 
aired a three story building at 3700 
". Roosevelt road, containing 25,- 
10 square feet of floor area. The 
smpany manufactures metal cabi- 
sts and was represented by Arthur 
bloff and Company. 


Langelle Manufacturing Com- 
any, 2301 S. Millard, has acquired 
one story building at 3600 W. 
otomac, containing 16,000 square 
pet of floor area. Bennett and Kahn- 
eiler and Lang, Weise and Cella, 
| oe 


= 
Tremax Industries, Inc., 1308 N. 


jalsted street, has acquired a one 
ry building at 933 S. Paulina, con- 
ing 17,000 square feet of floor 
Industrial Realty Sales Com- 


broker. 


Franklin Park, is erecting a 
at Franklin avenue and Coun- 
Line road near Franklin Park. 
building will contain 16,000 
t of floor area and will be 


(6,000 square foot building at 5440 | 
Northwest highway. The struc- | 


ich it will move its manufacturing | 


on an eight acre tract of land. The 
company manufactures concrete 
sewer and culvert pipe. N. Ronne- 
berg Company, architect; Enger 
Bros., general contractor. 


¢ Dreifus Company, 127 W. Divi- 
sion street, has acquired space in the 
building at 865 N. Sangamon street 
for enlarged operations. Bennett and 
Kahnweiler, broker. 


¢ Ace Core Company, 2217 W. 
135th Street, Blue Island, is erecting 
a new plant at 135th place and 
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Chatham street, in the same suburb, 
which will contain 7,000 square feet 
of floor area. The company produces 
foundry cores. 


¢ Rohm and Haas Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has purchased a five- 
acre tract of land in Niles on which 
it will erect a general warehouse and 
office building. The land is located 
on Jarvis street west of Central ave- 
nue. ‘The company manufactures 
synthetic resins and chemicals, as 
well as Plexiglass. Chandler and 
Montague, broker. 
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HE Civil Aeronautics Board has 
announced a new policy defining 
we role of irregular air carriers in 
né nation’s air transport system. 
ollowing a four-year investigation 
‘ approximately 50 large irregular 
urriers (non-skeds) the board de- 
ded that the time is ripe for adop- 
con of a policy that would 
rrengthen these carriers and foster 
neir continued growth “so that they 
aay more adequately serve the pub- 
c and so that their continued exist- 
ace as an important aid to the na- 
‘onal defense will be assured.’’ 
rhese carriers, now to be designated 
Supplemental Air Carriers,” will no 
pnger be confined to irregular and 
ufrequent flights. The previous 
-andards of irregularity and infre- 
uency are replaced by a specific 
aaximum of 10 flights per month in 
1eé same direction between any 
ngle pair of points in any calendar 
nonth. This means that on individ- 
ally-ticketed flights, the supple- 
nental carriers may offer regular 
bheduled service so long as the 10 
ight limitation is not exceeded. 
dissenting opinion filed by C.A.B. 
nembers Chan Gurney and Harmar 
Xenny termed the decision econom- 
cally unsound, difficult to enforce, 
|a “radical departure from estab- 
ished principles of national trans- 


eted for hearing before the 
ification committees. In _ the 
t the declared value of the ship- 
is in excess of $3 per pound an 
tional charge of 10 cents would 
ssessed for each $100 or fraction. 


aring on the propoal was 
vember 1, 1955, and subse- 


oe 


ransportation 
and Traffic 


quent hearings were held in New 
York City and Atlanta, Ga. The 
motor carriers, through the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, recently 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to estab- 
lish comparable limitation of lia- 
bility rules in their classifications. 
The commission has docketed the 
application as Ex Parte No. MC-49, 
Released Rate Rules — National 
Motor Freight Classification. 


¢ Effective Date of Motor Leasing 
Rules Postponed: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has post- 
poned for three months to March 1, 
1956, the effective date of two rules 
affecting the lease and interchange 
of motor vehicles. The rules will ban 
so-called trip-leasing of motor vehi- 
cles by authorized carriers by requir- 
ing that use of non-owned equip- 
ment be under at least a 30-day writ- 
ten lease or contract. Also prohibited 
would be the practice of basing com- 
pensation for use of leased equip- 
ment on a percentage of the revenue 
earned with the equipment. The 
new regulations were prescribed by 
the commission in Ex Parte MC-43, 
Lease and Interchange of Vehicles 
by Motor Carriers, and were sched- 
uled to become effective December 
1, 1955. 


e Hardesty Named Managing Di- 
rector Of. 1-G.C.: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of Marion 
Norton Hardesty, consultant to the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, to be managing director of 
the commission. He assumed his new 
duties October 27. Mr. Hardesty was 
born in Springfield, Mo. on October 
17, 1907 and graduated from Mis- 
souri State College with degrees in 
mathematics and economics. Prior 
to incorporation of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration with the De- 
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Dependable 
Transportation 


Everguhere West 


The Burlington, an 11,000 mile 
system serving 14 midwestern 
states, is a symbol of fast, eco- 
nomical and dependable trans- 
portation. 

Shippers and travelers share 
the same feeling of complete 
satisfaction when they use Bur- 
lington. They thus experience 
transportation service at its best 
by one of the nation’s great rail- 
roads ... an essential link in 
transcontinental transportation. 

This year, next year and every 
year...look to the BURLINGTON | 


for better transportation ! 


Burlington 
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00 


CEntral 6-3621 


specialists in 
planning and 
printing full color 
sales promotion 
material 


e Jayout and art 

e composition 

e studio photography 

e reproduction typing 

© process camera work 

e four color process, 
tint-o-lith, black 


and white printing 


e binding & finishing 
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Chicago and St. Louis to 
New York and Newark. 
Non-Stop Schedules. 


Phenominal LOW claim 
ratio (00.5)! One third 
of national average. 


Quarter Century of skill? 
ful freight handling. 


4 Personal assistance from 


top transportation men 
in all terminals. 


MOTOR 
FREIGHT 
LINES, Inc. 


fem General Offices 3130 HALL ST. 


es ST. LOUIS, MO. 
, Baste ick, = 
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partment of State, Mr. Hardesty was 
president of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and regional direc- 
tor for Latin American Operations 
of F.O.A. He has held important 
posts with the government both here 
and abroad, including directing the 
work of some 700 American techni- 
cians in South America in such fields 
as agriculture, transportation, indus- 
try, public health, education, labor 
relations, private investment and 
public administration. Mr. Hardes- 
ty succeeds Edward F. Hamm, Jr., 
who resigned as managing director 
of the commission effective Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, to return to his previ- 
ous position as president of the 
Traffic Service Corporation and pub- 
lisher of the Traffic World and 
Traffic Bulletin. 


¢ Approve Adjustment in Central 
Territory Motor Rates: The Stand- 
ing Rate Committee of Central 
States Motor Freight has approved 
an adjustment in Central Territory 
motor carrier rates. The Committee 
recommends cancelling all less-than- 
truckload and any-quantity excep- 
tion ratings and in lieu thereof sub- 
stituting ratings in National Motor 
Freight Classification No. A-2. Ex- 
ception ratings on truckload or vol- 
ume shipments will be retained but 
such rates will be increased by 5 
per cent. A new class rate basing 
tariff will be issued which will cor- 
respond with that now used by the 
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rail carriers. A new class rate tail 
will be published to provide ra) 
shown in Exhibit “A” of the dis 
sition. These rates are based on tk 
railroad Docket No. 28300 scale p} 
the Ex Parte 175 increase of 15 j 
cent, plus an additional 5 per ce) 
Such rates would be applicable ! 
shipments of 5,000 pounds or moj 
Rates on shipments weighing fr} 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds would bef 
cents per cwt. over this base rate a} 
on shipments under 2,000 pounds f 
cents per cwt. over the base rate. Tf 
committee also approved anotl| 
proposal which will increase } 
truckload commodity rates, exes 
on iron or steel articles, by 5 7 
cent. 


e I.C.C. Authorizes Railroads } 
Make Freight Rate Hike Permane 
The Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion, on October 18, authorized 
cancellation of the December 
1955, expiration date of the increa 
in railroad freight rates and char, 
approved in Ex Parte No. 175. Eff 
tive December 1, 1955, these incr 
es will become a permanent part 
the rate structure rather than 
plied as surcharges. . 


e Motor Group Attacks Forware 
Rates from Chicago to New Yo 
The Eastern Central Motor Car 
Association has filed a compla 
with the Interstate Commerce Gc 
mission assailing the class rates 


... and it has been a pleasure doing business 
with you. Thanks again for your generosity...” 
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jright forwarders on movements be- 
Feen Chicago and Milwaukee, on 
fe one hand, and New York City, 
the other. The complaint said 
vat the forwarders last June revised 
peir rates to the approximate level 
Paintained by railroads and motor 
immon carriers on movements be- 
een Central territory and the east- 
m seaboard. The complaint adds, 
mwever, that on movements be- 
een Chicago, Milwaukee and New 
ork the forwarders left their rates 
a basis considerably lower than 
rose of the railroads and motor car- 
ers. This, the complainant said, 
#sulted in its members encounter- 
Bg competition which was unfair, 
estructive and in violation of the 
aterstate Commerce Act. 


Eastern Railroads Propose Ar- 
trary on Small Shipments: A pro- 
osal to increase rates on railroad 
mipments weighing less than 5,000 
sunds moving between points in 
‘ficial territory by 20 cents per 100 
ounds, has been submitted by the 
reneral Freight Traffic Committee— 
astern Railroads. No hearing has 
; yet been announced. The propos- 
is No. N1150-3. 


Hearing On Free Movement Of 
allets Postponed: Hearing in I. & S. 
41-7835, Pallets, Etc. — Free Trans- 

rtation — Official Territory, sched- 
‘led for November 15, 1955, has 
een reassigned for January 5, 1955, 
1 Washington, D. C., before Inter- 
hate Commerce Commission Exam- 
ner Leonard Kassel. The proceeding 
myolves a suspended rule pub- 
shed in a tariff of Eastern Central 
“lotors Carriers Association for the 
sccount of 20 motor lines, proposing 
ne free transportation of pallets, 
‘latforms and skids used in connec- 
bon with volume or truckload ship- 
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| Pan American to Purchase 45 
J. S. Built Jets: Juan T. Trippe, 
besiaent of Pan American World 
Airways, announced that the com- 
any’s board of directors have ap- 
ed the purchase of 45 American 
t jet transports. Definitive con- 

Mr. Trippe said, have been 
ted with Boeing Airplane Com- 
Douglas Aircraft Company, 


Jnited Aircraft Corporation, 
‘used. The new jet clip- 


placed in trans-Atlantic, 


= s : 
=> ap og © 


South American and_trans-Pacific 
service in the 5-month period begin- 


ning December, 1958. 


e 1.C.C. Authorizes Railroads to 
Make Freight Rate Hike Permanent: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on October 18, authorized the 
cancellation of the December 31, 
1955 expiration date of the increases 
in railroad freight rates and charges 
approved in Ex Parte No. 175. These 
increases will now become a perma- 
nent part of the rate structure rather 
than applied as surcharges. 
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° 1.C.C. Postpones Action on Fees 
and Charges for Services: Action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in connection with the estab- 
lishment of fees and charges for serv- 
ices which it renders to the public 
will be suspended until Congress 
completes a study and investigation 
of the matter. The decision was an- 
nounced when the commission made 
public correspondence between 
Chairman Cross of the Commission 
and Senator Magnuson, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 


the Pratt and Whitney Division 


uurers of the jet turbine en- 
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PRECISION PLANT 


A COMPLETE 


CAPACITY 
1/16” TO 2-1/2" 


1312 N. CICERO AY. 


GENUINE 8 x 10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


EACH IN 


8 100 LOTS 


MADE FROM YOUR PHOTOS 
NEGATIVES OR ARTWORK 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
A COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 


119 W. Hubbard — Chicago 
SUP. 7-8288 — Ext. 6 
Ce ————————————————— 


TERNE PLATE 


BLACK PLATE 
Sheet 
Strips , 
Circles 


Scrap 


NEvada 8-4100 | | — 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 5 
923 S$. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty Sump ue 


GAL PUMPS FOR: 


BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 


HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 


AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & 
DEEP WELL JET PUMPS 
FOR RESIDENCES AND 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- 


CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 

CIRCULATING COLD 
WATER 

CONDENSATION AND 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 


® 
BOOSTER - PRESSURE 


@ 
MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


Electric Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


MI chigan 2-4960 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 


tubes — pipe — etc. 
Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


- SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


‘ CONTRACTORS 
FOR | 


fe | VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


New Products : 


mn 


Indoor Golf “Holes” 


Sh-Ru Products, 4742 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 44, Illinois, is now 
marketing a 3-hole, indoor-outdoor 
portable, miniature golf course 
which enables any golfer to hold his 
putting edge during periods of in- 
clement weather. Called “Golf-Skil” 
the course consists of portable 
“holes” designed to simulate actual 
traps and hazards found on an aver- 
age golf course. The holes are made 
&f plastic, finished in a_ pleasant 
green, and are of different patterns. 
Price: set of three, $3.95 postpaid. 


New Speech Prompter 


A new speech prompter, designed 
for painless and flawless speech mak- 
ing by amateur as well as_profes- 
sional public speakers, is being dis- 
tributed nationally by Underwood 
Corporation, Oak Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Called the TelExecu- 
tive, the electro-mechanical device 
is operated by a palm-sized hand 
control unit. By using the hand con- 
trol, the speaker can regulate the 
speed of his script as it moves across 
the illuminated viewing face of the 
device. The TelExecutive measures 
1114 inches by 8¥ inches by 5% 
inches and sells for $495. 


lt Had to Come 


Now you can get the last dab out 
of any tube dispensed product. 
Marquis Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 3845 W. Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago 51, Illinois, is making the 
styrene plastic device. It will fit the 
bottom of all tubes. By merely turn- 
ing a small knob, it will dispense a 
dab or more at a time, including the 
last dab according to the manufac- 
turer, 


One Man Work Toor 


A hydro-electric elevating work 
tower for one-man use is being made 


| by Safway Steel Products, Inc., 6234 


W. State Street, Milwaukee 13, Wis- 
consin. Powered by a 34 horsepower, 
single phase electric motor, the unit 
can be plugged into any 110 volt a-c 
outlet. 


s 


‘dirt, and other debris and co 


~The motor operates a hy- 
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draulic pump to raise the work plaj 
form from 7 feet to 17 feet above tk 
floor in 25 seconds. The working 
capacity is 400 pounds. A foot bul 
ton on the platform controls th 
elevation of the platform. 


New Auto Trailer Hitch 


A new trailer hitch for passeng@ 
cars retracts and locks out of the we 
under the car’s bumper when not ip 
use. It is suitable for pulling 
two- or four-wheel boat or utili 
trailers and sells for $17.95, f.o. 
It is made by Specialty Engineeriry 
Inc., 391 Topping Street, St. Paul § 
Minnesota. 


Plastic Pipe 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, In 
Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Illinois, 
marketing a new type of plastic pif 
to be sold under the trade name + 
Ryertex-Omicron PVC pipe. It is 
rigid non-plasticized polyvinyl chl 
ride pipe also suitable for use a 
structural material according to th 
company. It will be supplied 
schedule 40 and schedule 80 
sizes. Pipe fittings and valves of. 
same material will also be availabl 
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Bandage Spray <i 
fe 

General Cosmetics Corporatio} 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Ch 
cago 11, Illinois, is producing a spré ri 
bandage to protect minor cut 
abrasions, and lacerations. 
Medicspray, it is a transparent, | 
ible, durable, water-proof film wil 
is sprayed onto body lesions, — 
keeps out infecting bacteria, d 


inants. A five ounce containe 
tails at $1.50. 


Electric Stapling Machines 


The Staplex Company, 777 
Avenue, Brooklyn 32, New Yo 
making a new automatic elec 
stapling machine called the Stap 
Matic. It holds 5,000 prefo 
staples, reloads in two seconds, 
a stapling reach of 914 
will Seine just ; 
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PLACE YOUR 
“ORDERS TODAY 
WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS! 


Your Important Business Associates, 


Customers and your Friends will want. . . 


THE CHICAGO STORY is a documentary volume 
covering Chicago’s fabulous growth from 1904 to 
1954. In more than 50 articles and some 200 illus- 
trations, it tells Chicago’s success story . . . its great 
industrial, commercial and financial achievements 
... its wonders in transportation, science, medicine 
and research . . . its educational facilities . . . recre- 
ational advantages . . . religious leadership. 


MANY COMPANIES are distributing copies of 
THE CHICAGO STORY to business associates, 
customers, employees . . . as a valuable reference 
source, and as an effective promotional medium for 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO STORY is available to you for 
the same purposes. Copies bound in attractive plas- 
tic-laminated covers may be purchased at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


1 through 10 COpies..............s0.1eeee $2.75 each 
11 through 30 COpieS...........:..scsesceseee 2.40 each 
31 through 60 copie’... 2.10 each 
61 through 100 copies..........eesee -1.80 each 
Over 100 COPIES.........cececcerererecesesteeeees 1.50 each 
Advertisers—any numbet.................... 1.50 each 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


copies of THE CHICAGO 


Here’s my order for 
STORY. 
Our check for $___________ is attached. 


[] Please bill me. 
Name__ 
Company. 


Address___$$_————————— 
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turer. The unit weighs 2314 pounds 
and is portable. 


Low Power TV Station 


Have a yen to go into television? 
You can now buy your own station, 
complete with transmitter, camera 
and even a make-up kit for less than 
$50,000 rather than the usual $300,- 
000 to $800,000 according to The 
Dage Television Division, ‘Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Michigan City, 
Indiana. Dage is now producing 
these complete package T’V station 
kits and expects to sell them to com- 
munities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion, colleges, universities and indus- 
trial firms interested in having their 
own closed circuit operation. 


Automatic Line Finder 


The Standard Register Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, has developed an 
electric automatic line finder. The 
installation of this mechanism on 
any type electric typewriter or book- 
keeping machine makes it possible 
to instantaneously advance the un- 
used area of a form to the next line 
of typing in one continuous motion, 


simply by the touch — or automatic 
operation —of a key, the manufac- 
turer reports. 


Instrument Enclosure 


For convenient reading of en- 
closed meters, gauges or similar 
devices in hazardous locations, the 
Pyle-National Company, 1334 N. 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
has developed a new series of instru- 
ment enclosures which make it un- 
necessary to open the enclosure when 
taking readings. Equipped with a 
threaded cover and a heavy round 
glass window, the Pylets are fur- 
nished in four body sizes. The en- 
closures are said to be explosion- 
proof, dust-tight and rain-tight. 


Polyethylene Sink Trap 


A new model polyethylene sink 
trap has been introduced by Arthur 
S. LaPine & Company, 6001 S. Knox 
Avenue, Chicago. In comparison 
with the earlier S-type sink traps 
which had interior junctions not 
visible from the outside, the new 
P-type trap is like ordinary metal 
traps in that one surface of all pipes 


GOOD TOOLS probuce 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 


Distributors of 


WEATHERHEAD 


BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 


STARRETT TOOLS 


WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BESLEY-METRO GAGES 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 


COLUMBIA VISES 


NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 


Moline 


1524 Third Ave. tC ) 


Moline 4-5656 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
121 N. Jefferson St. 
STate 2-1126 
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can be seen from the exterior, pr) 


viding a positive seal at all times. 


Cleated Belt 


A. J. Sparks Belting Compan 
867 Grandville Avenue, $.W., Granj 
Rapids, Michigan, has developed 
cleated conveyor belt for incline ¢ 
decline conveying with no joint) 
cracks or gaps. The cleat and th) 
body of the belt are one solid piec} 
The cleats can be made any heigh} 
width and spacing, and as stiff or # 
flexible as desired. They can 1) 
made in rubber, neoprene, or spect’) 
compounds for resisting grease, oi) 
juices or chemicals. 


t 
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Trends In Finance and Business } 


(Continued from page 10) 


tions, 37 per cent are private clubj 
30 per cent are semi-private oper 
tions, 22 per cent are municipal an 
the remaining 11 per cent includes 
military, 3 industrial, and 2 colleg 
golf courses. 


© Christmas Cheer—Hiram Wal 
er Incorporated is making its bid fc 
a larger share of the $2 billi 
Christmas gift market with a speci 
Xmas package in which the stan 
ard round whiskey bottle is enclose 
in a plain white cardboard cartoi 
This is in turn wrapped in colorft 
Christmas paper. ‘ 
No advertising appears on eith 
carton or the gift paper, but to con 
ply with federal regulations whi 
require brand identification on t 
outside, each package is enclosed 
a clear cellophane over-wrap < 
which the brand name appears. Th 
is easily removed at the time of pu 
chase so that the customer leay 
the store with a package wrapp 
ready for giving. - BS 
Hiram Walker officials point ol 
that about two out of every t 
American adults (65 to 70 millio 
today use distilled beverages (wh 
key, gin, vodka and cordials) at | 
occasionally. About 17 per 
drink every day; 23 per cent imbi 
several times weekly; 42 per 
have a drink once or twice a mo 
and 18 per cent only on special 
casions. _ 
Traditionally the industry 
about 12 per cent of its $3.5 bi 
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Automation Taking Over In Offices 


(Continued from page 21) 


Wy be used to produce tape and 
oewritten forms automatically. 
»xeneral Warehouse and Transpor- 
ion Company, Chicago, installed a 
rd-O-Matic system in its head- 
warters office less than a year ago. 
rre’s how it’s used: 
“General Warehouse is a kind of 
prage valve on the pipeline run- 
ug from manufacturers of a wide 
ortment of products to their dis- 
}butors. A given item, say washing 
fachines, is stored in one of Gen- 
al’s nine warehouses by the pro- 
cer until his dealer wants it. 
rneral receives about 50 consign- 
ents per day, and ships out about 
10. 
The shipping report illustrates 
aphically the benefits of the new 
counting system. Previously, each 
bport was manually typed. That 
eant putting on each bill of lading: 
pe mame of the producer of the 
»m, his address; the name of the 
msignee, his address; the date; or- 
rt number; name of the transporta- 
pn carrier; whether the shipment 
as prepaid or collect; a description 
each item, together with ware- 
puse number, weight, price, and 
bveral other bits of information. — 


90 Per Cent Reduction 


The Card-O-Matic system has re- 
wed the amount of manually- 
ocessed data by 90 to 95 per cent. 
1 some cases, information covering 
1 90 columns of a standard key- 
nch card is automatically trans- 
rred to the bill of lading merely by 
pressing one key on the Card-O- 
atic control board. 
' Besides new machines for automat- 
ug the more-or-less similar opera- 
ns of firms in widely-different busi- 
sses, equipment makers have come 
p with highly specialized devices 
particular industries. Although 
becialized, these devices employ 
rinciples which might easily be ex- 
nded to other fields. A new bank 
ing machine, developed by Na- 
al Cash Register Company, for 
ple, could be adapted to process 
lls, according to an official of 


, is designed to reduce what are 
ably the average bank’s most 


to the wrong account, and 


aches — posting a check 


picking up the wrong amount from 
the check or the balance sheet. 

With the new machine, the first 
type of error is virtually impossible. 
Each account is handled as a number 
rather than as a name, and all checks 
and deposit slips bear this number. 
Before posting, the machine com- 
pares the number on the check or 
deposit with its “memory” unit, and 
if the figures are not identical, the 
operator is warned. 
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The new device, known as the 
“Postronic,” also picks up the old bal- 
ance automatically and determines 
whether the new balance is plus or 
minus. On conventional machines, 
both jobs have to be done manually, 
and are major sources of bank error. 
About the only thing the posting 
clerk has to do manually is pick up 
the amount of the check or deposit. 
Admittedly, mistakes are still pos- 
sible here, but with fewer figures to 
handle, the clerk presumably will be 
less likely to get into trouble. 


Another example of automated 
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equipment designed for a specific 
job are the price ticket converters 
developed by IB M and RemRand 
for merchants. Price and inventory 
information are printed on the face 
of a ticket, and also punched into it, 
when merchandise arrives at the 
store. Then, before and/or after the 
sale, tickets are sent through the con- 
verter, which transfers the data to 
keypunch cards. The cards are proc- 
essed at speeds of up to 6,000 an 
hour. Afterward, they can be used to 
prepare daily and w eekly sales re- 
ports, inventory analyses, and a host 
of similar documents. 


Other Improvements 


Aside from improvements in ac- 
counting operations, there have been 
a number of others in related fields. 
There’s a new dictating machine, 
which uses an erasable recording belt 
that lasts the life of the instrument. 
With older machines, new records 
or cylinders must be purchased fre- 
quently, and represent a rather size- 
able investment. The new machine 
also makes it far easier for the dic- 
tator to correct copy. A large insur- 
ance company has found that this 
latter feature enables its secretarial 
pool to turn out 21 per cent more 
work with 50 per cent less help. 


Recent changes in office duplicat- 
ing machines have been equally note- 
worthy. Photocopying used 
require a darkroom filled with chem- 
icals and a source of running water, 
plus an operator with extensive 
Now, a 


_ machine the size of a typewriter has 


« 


» 
ea 
, 


7 aes wath a few minutes’ Danie: 


= been developed which, according to 
_ the manufacturer, any office boy can 


to~ 


cently introduced an “azograph” 
duplicator, a distant cousin to the 
conventional spirit machine; its big 
advantage is that the ink doesn't 
come off. 

What has been said so far may 
give the idea that the age of office 
automation is here. Actually, noth- 
ing could be f farther from the truth. 
About all that can be said is that the 
equipment makers have opened the 
door to an era that may witness 
changes in the office as dramatic as 
those that have been occurring on 
the factory production line during 
the past 100-odd years. 

The goal is to process paperwork 
in much the same way that automo- 
biles are manufactured; raw mate- 
rials will go in at one end of a 
complex of machines, and the fin- 
ished product will come out the 
other end — in the form of invoices, 
bills of lading, daily sales analyses, 
and inventory tabulations. Mean- 


while, the system will store.informa-_ 


tion to grind out monthly and semi- 
annual reviews 

A good many problems will have 
to be solved before this revolution 
in office methods can be completed. 
One is that units already developed 
for the complex operate at different 
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speeds, which means that logjaif 
could develop on the paperwork } 
sembly line and reduce the efficien| 
of the system. Another problem jj 
that machine media haven’t bej 
standardized. For example, sor} 
machines use five-channel paper tay) 
others use tape with six, seven, }f 
eight channels. Also, a complete 4 
sembly line, when it becomes aval 
able, is bound to be costly. 
The biggest single problem, ho 
ever, is that management hasn't ff 
ured out all the things it cam § 
with automated office equipmel 
One expert likes to tell of the re 
seminar he attended at a large €o) 
pany, where officials carefull 
plained the elaborate data pro 
ing system they were planning” 
install. “What are you going to” 
all the reports for?” someone askd 
“Oh, we're waiting until after 
equipment is set up to figure that oO! 
out,” an official of the firm replie 


Although management hasn 


| 


i 


plumbed all the depths of offices : 


tomation yet, the new machines 
doing important work now — ‘ 
that is benefitting not only the B 
businessman, but his smaller brott 
as well. x 


House Organs oa 
(Continued from page 17) a 


feature which appeared three or 
four years ago is still good —and 
worth telling again. A new ap- 
proach, a new layout, some new 
photographs, and a publication can 
once again tell an important story 
to an important audience. 

While a worker may pass on to a 
new employe the details of the job, 
the information on lunch hours, 


where the washroom is located, and 


some specific details on his opinion 
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of the ancestry of the forema 
stirring words and brilliant pictu 
about outstanding company be 
die with the issuance of the 
issue of a firm’s publication. 
Not only is a portion of the) 
pany publication’s audience 
a new audience, it is a 
audience. And it is imperative 
the editorial staff keep up with 
tempo of the times. It can’t” 
this elusive thing known as_ 
larity.” If Davey Crockett — 
rage, staff writers should « i 
in by the heels. : 
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¢ds—for they are, like it or not, 
gurt of living in these times. 
maticing broad readership also re- 
es special diligence on the part 
i staff to avoid “company jar- 
* A publication which is loaded 
1 technical terms, specialized ab- 
riations and colloquialisms_per- 
nt only to one firm is losing valu- 
- readers—even if distribution is 
ted only to those employed by 
company. 
he reason is simple. The paper, 
tm home by an employe, would 
no readership interest in that 
bloye’s family — they simply 
hidn’t understand that kind of 
iialized language. By broadening 
editorial style, in headlines, 
yy, and even in pictures, company 
-ors can create a well-rounded 
lication that will put the man- 
ment story in the one place no 
punt of money can buy—the em- 
s home, and the minds of his 
ily. 
This secondary audience must not 
poverlooked. More and more per- 
mel departments are beginning 
realize that if the family becomes 
t of the job, the employe is a 
cer worker. 


Mail to Homes 


at Sears many of our stores are 
iling the company’s publications 
khe employes’ homes. It poses a 
blem, far too large a problem 
undertake nationally, but in our 


been mailed to the home each 
h, it is read and read by almost 
ry member of the family. 

n one of our eastern units, a local 
€ publication featured the ad- 
es of our group life insurance 
pgram. The article pointed out 
low cost, many advantages and 
ile protection of the group plan. 
| the points were all illustrated 
ay down-to-earth photo- 


his issue, 150 employes asked to 
up for the insurance. Now, each 
ese employes had seen bulletin 
-motices, posters, and bro- 
about the program. Each of 
2 had heard about our group 
nce plan in departmental 
tings and in personnel inter- 
s. What brought in this flood 
ae 
sey of cases the em- 


res and units where the paper { — 


ploye’s family had encouraged them 
to take out the insurance — after 
reading about it in the company 
publication. Wives and mothers had 
been shown the advantages of this 
low cost protection and had asked 
their husbands and _ sons why they 
didn’t take advantage of the plan. 

In other words, people not even 
on our payroll went to work for us 
and our reading audience responded 
—and at the same time was in- 
creased. 


What Do Employes Know? 


Having established the impor- 
tance of the company knowing all 
it possibly can about its employes, 
let us step into the other fellow’s 
shoes for a minute and see just how 
much employes know about their 
company. 

This phase of an employe commu- 
nication program—telling employes 
about the very company which pro- 
vides them with work, a livelihood 
and retirement security—is one of 
the most difficult and delicate. 

For an employe publication must 
tell the story of good management— 
yet at no time can it appear to be 
“front office propaganda.” The com- 
plicated balance sheet, which is actu- 
ally the pulsing heartbeat of a com- 
pany, must come to life for the aver- 
age employe in words and terms and 
small figures which he can under- 
stand. All this must be done—with- 
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out ever letting the reader feel he 
is being talked down to. 

Each spring thousands of indus- 
trial editors across the nation set to 
work with pies and slices of all 
shapes, stacks of money, odd-shaped 
photographs of various sizes, and no 
end of other pictorial graphs and 
media—just to try and get across to 
employes an idea of what kind of 
business the company did the year 
before. And this big feature must 
not only report the disbursements of 
all funds which came into the com- 
pany till, it must show the necessity 
and need for each expenditure. 

With this issue off the press, the 
average editor will sit back and with 
a satisfied grin say that all the em- 
ployes are fully informed about 
their company and that there is no 
cause for concern for another year. 
This theory is akin to only being 
good before Christmas—and any six 
year old boy will vouch that it just 
doesn’t work. 

Employe communication must do 
a continuing job of explaining the 
company to the employes—and the 
job is so great that many publica- 
tions have failed to even attempt the 
task. 

Today a company publication, 
like every other phase of an employe 
relations program, must command 
attention and employ every known 
editorial and pictorial device to get 
and hold readership. Look at the old 
established magazines such as Life, 
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Colliers and the Saturday Evening 
Post. They are big national publica- 
tions, true, but they are still compe- 
tition for employe publications. 

And employes pay for these maga- 
zines; they want them. Yet each of 
these big periodicals, many 
others, have changed radically in the 
past five years, and will continue to 
change with the trend of the times. 


and 


They have changed their cover de- 
signs, they have changed their physi- 
cal size, they have altered their for- 
mat, modernized the editorial policy, 
ridden the crest of the wave towards 
pictorial journalism, and even—as in 
the case of Country Gentleman— 
changed the name of the magazine. 


Every company has a few, but very 
few, empioyes who will read every- 
thing given to them. If all employes 
were like that, the job of communi- 
cations would be easy. Editors could 
print a solid sheet of facts that the 
workers should know, hand it to 
them, and the communications pro- 
gram would be a complete success. 


But this is not the case. A com- 
pany must be viewed constantly. 
For not only is it constantly chang- 
ing, but the world about it is in a 
constant state of flux. All those na- 
tional and local changes have an 
effect upon a company, its people, 
and, most importantly, their think- 
ing. 

The guaranteed annual wage, for 
one example, has an effect on every 
company in the United States, large 


or small, manufacturing or service, 


union or non-union. Why? 
First of all, those three words, 
guaranteed annual wage, mean 


something to everyone. 

It is estimated that 94 per cent 
of the people in our nation do not 
understand how the guaranteed an- 
plan works—but the 

something and _ they 


nual wage 
words mean 
sound good. 

The plan is guaranteed — that 
means it is bound to work. It is an- 
nual—that means it is received every 
year. And wage? That’s money, and 
everyone wants more. 


Many companies have pension 
and retirement funds, severance pay 
allowances, and other employe bene- 
fits that are far better than the 
G.A.W. But, unless employes are re- 
minded of them in today’s language, 
and given some concrete examples, 
G.A.W. can become a bugaboo and 
disrupt a whole employe morale 
program. 


Can't Fight Change 


Companies know they can’t fight 
changes—for it is changes such as 
those of these times that have made 
ours the richest and best country in 
the world. We can’t let our editorial 
publications ignore the modern 
trend—for companies are spending 
money on advertising to set the 
trend—and spending money on ad- 
vertising far in excess of what they 
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allow for employe communicati| 
programs. | 

So, why not ride the trend? W! 
be afraid to change the approach } 
the house organ? In these times 
extreme competition a company C: 
not afford to drift, or go backwa: 
If it only holds its present grou 
with employes, it has accomplish 
something —not much, but son 
thing. A good company publicatij 
can do this and more for a co 
pany. 


Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 8) 


used in radio communications, naj 
gation, determining accurate rate} 
earth’s rotation, and examinij 
atomic structure with greater p 
cision. 


¢ Garden Information — The C} 
cago Horticultural Society, 1 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Illinois (a non-profit corporati 
for making good gardeners out 
people of all ages and walks of li 
is now offering to employ 
throughout the Middle West, 
“Garden Help” column for e 
ployee house organs. 


e Solar Radio — An eight tran; 
tor radio that derives its power fr 
the sun, requires no tubes or 
placeable batteries, and which c 
ceivably could last a lifetime wi 
out repair has been announced 
Admiral Corporation, 3800 Cortlal 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Ilinois. Hd 
ever, don’t put one on your Chr 
mas list because while the recei 
works satisfactorily, it is still entir 
experimental. ; 


e Auto Credit Climbs — At the e 
of September, auto sales credit 
taled $13.9 billion. The amot 
owed by consumers on installme 
purchases of automobiles expang 
$382 million during the month, 
was $3.6 billion above the amo: 
owed on October 1, 1954. 

¢ More Tin Cans — Metal can 
duction in the U.S. is headed fe 
all-time record of about 38 bi 
units in 1955 according to the 
ican Can Company. This year 
put, estimated on the basis of 
containers, probably will be fi 
cent greater than a year ago, 
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Company Presidents 


(Continued from page 32) 


ine type of training to improve 
rmselves as businessmen (such as 
» week-long business seminars con- 
scted annually by the entire YPO 
ganization at the Harvard Gradu- 
: School of Business Administra- 
mn and at Northwestern Univer- 
y). One of the reasons is the short 
ve most of these men have been 
esidents of their companies and 
pir relative lack of previous busi- 
58 experience before taking their 
rrent post. 

When queried directly about their 
jucational interests, more than 60 
r cent said they were continually 
bking for better means to reduce 
2jr anxieties and solve the recur- 
ag problems outlined in this article. 
neir particular 
cerests change somewhat from year 
year, the three top areas for 1955 
ing business finance, better meth- 
s of business organization,. and 
w techniques for encouraging staff 
umwork. 


Areas For Improvement 


In personal terms, presidents said 
t they most wanted to improve 
selves in: public speaking, 66 
r cent; planning work, 59 per cent; 
mory skills, 57 per cent; confer- 
Ece leadership, 50 per cent; writing, 
per cent; producing better ideas, 
er cent; reading, 46 per cent. 
i summing up the areas in which 
esidents voice the greatest amount 


rk, two concluding points stand 
(1) Many of the problems that 
Bace recurring, day-to-day anxi- 


cent their 40-hour office days, 
evident that most of them de- 
immense amounts of time to 
lems and activities that they did 


usiness activities that they like 
ind these in turn tend to be 
vities they typically do best. 


done at the expense of important 
company problems that can be han- 
dled by no one but the president 
personally. And the fact still re- 
mains that most presidents could 
liberate from one to three hours of 
their business day if they chose, 
through more careful planning and 
time budgeting. 

(2) In describing the problems that 
they considered most troublesome, a 
substantial number of presidents 
used the term “procrastination.” It 
was also evident that personal pro- 
crastination was involved in scores 
of other problems they mentioned, 
even though the term was not used. 
Coming firmly to grips with prob- 
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lems that contain emotional over- 
tones is obviously no easier for presi- 
dents than for anyone else. 

Interestingly enough, the decisive 
actions that presidents said they put 
off and procrastinated about  fre- 
quently did not take much actual 
time to accomplish. But they did in- 
volve facing up to a task which was, 
for various reasons, personally dis- 
tasteful. 

As is usually true with all kinds 
of personal difficulties, both these 
types of presidential problems are, 
in a sense, self-created. The YPO 
research program is an experiment 
in “executherapy” to find better ways 
of solving them. 


self-improvement | 


dissatisfaction with their own 
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There is usually only one reason why a 
man buys, but with a woman it might be 
any of the following eight: 

Husband says she can’t have it; it will 
make her look thin; it comes from Paris; 
her neighbors can’t afford it; nobody has 
one; everybody has one; it’s different; “be- 
cause.” 


e 
“Jake makes me tired.” 


“Its your fault, dear. 
running after him.” 


You should stop 


A photographer was taking a picture of a 
man and his college-boy son. The photog- 
rapher suggested that the boy stand with 
his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

“It would be more appropriate,” said the 
long suffering parent, “if he stood with his 
hand in my pocket.” 


Don——‘TIf I had a million dollars, do 
you know where Id be?” 

Sal—‘Why, sure, big boy — you’d be on 
our honeymoon.” 


“So your husband has got a job at last,” 
said a neighbor of Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, he has,” replied Mrs. Smith. “It is 
hard work and he says it’s killing him. But 
thank goodness, it’s permanent.” 


Doctor — 
_husband.” 

Wife—“T don’t either, but he is good to 
the children.” 


“I don’t like the looks of your 


_ Iwo battered old hulks of humanity were 
sitting together on a bench in the city park, 
and one told his neighbor, “I’m a man who 
never took advice from anybody.” 

“What did the other bum say?” 
“Shake, I’m a man who followed every- 
body’s advice.” 


“Can you tell me the difference between 
valor and discretion?” 

_ “Well, leaving a week-end party without 
tipping the servants would be valor.” 

“And discretion?” 

“Not going there again.” 


ce Statistics prove that locomotives are not 
- afraid of automobiles. 


The Sunday school class was composed 
of three-year-olds. The teacher asked: “Do 


any of you remember who St. Matthew 
was?” No answer. 

“Well, who was St. Mark?” Still no 
answer. 

“Surely someone must remember who 


Peter was?” 

The little faces were full of interest, but 
the room was quiet. Finally, a tiny voice 
came from the back of the room. 

“T fink he was a wabbit.” 


Wife—“Every time you see a pretty girl, 
you forget you’re married.” 

Husband—‘You’re wrong my dear. Noth- 
ing brings home the fact with so much 
force.” 


Tourist: “How many bushels of corn did 
you raise last year?” 


Backwoodsman: “Didn’t bushel it — bot- 
tled it.” 
e 
Husband: “Where is all the grocery 


money going that I give you?” 


Wife: “Stand sideways and look in the 
mirror.” 
o 
yf |. 
sae ° 
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to keep his job.” 


“Under our new incentive plan every employe that meets his quota will 
3 iene Lor ae 
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Teacher—‘Bobby, what is a circle?” 

Bobby—“A figure with two sides.” 

Teacher—‘Now think, how can a C 
have two sides?” 

Bobby—‘Inside and outside.” 


Judge: “What charge do you wish 
make against your husband?” 

Wife: “Free love, Your Honor, He 
supported me for six years.” 


The young man’s parents were objec 
to their son’s choice of a girl friend. 

“But, gee, Dad,” said the boy, “she’s 
best girl I can get with the car weve ¢ 


One small pupil really knew the ans 
when the teacher asked him to tell her 
difference between results and consequen 
“Results are what you expect,” said 
child. “Consequences are what you get 


“See here, Jones,” complained the t 
“how is it that you never get to work 
time any more?” 

“Well, boss,” replied Jones, “it’s like 
—You’ve drilled me so darn well neve 
watch the clock here at the office that 
lost the habit of watching it at home.” 


“Dad, wasn’t that exquisite?” asked 
bobbysoxer at the end of a jive num 
“Did you ever hear anything like it?” 

“I can’t say I have, unless it was the t 
my car hit a truck loaded with empty 1 
cans, and he veered off into a wagon 
of live ducks.” 


There was a man who called a spac 
spade until he stumbled over one. 
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